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Third Prize Serial Story. 


CHERRYCROFT. 


In Srx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER I. 


Leaving Home. 


Cherrycroft had belonged to the Irwins for 
three generations. The street where it stood was 
cool and shaded in summer, and its wide verandas 
offered delightful resting-places. For winter, the 
interior had large, old-fashioned fireplaces, whose 
genial blaze put the north wind to rout. 

Cherrycroft was white and square, and covered 
a larger piece of ground than any other home in 
Dayville. In front of the main door, within 
a somewhat narrow lawn, two noble elms rose 
like sentinels. At the rear was the garden, 
flecked with cherry-trees, where Peggy Irwin 
dug and planted and weeded as long as flowers 
could be kept alive. 

Her brother Steve said that the house would 
be salable because it was so attractive in 
appearance. He talked about its good points 
in a business-like manner, that he felt proper to 
his important position as head of the household 
since his parents’ death. 

His three sisters listened to his words with 
due respect, especially the two older ones, 
Jessica and Marion. They had wished for some 
time to sell the old place, and Steve declared 
that their Uncle Sid’s letter now enabled them 
to go on with any changes which they felt 
inclined to make. 

Uncle Sidney was their guardian. His letter 
had stirred the household to its depths. 

This letter informed Steve that Uncle Sidney, 
exercising the powers vested in him as sole 
guardian of the young Irwins and their inher- 
itance, had recently sold certain Western lands 
belonging to it. He enclosed a check for part 
of the price, told the young peop: _ that he could 
now allow them a somewhat larger income, and 
mentioned that they might have more yet if he 
sold Cherrycroft, as Steve and Jessica and 
Marion had all hoped he would consent to do. 
Finally their guardian said that he would 
consent to their removal from Dayville if they 
still desired to live in the city. 

When Steve first read the letter he said that 
the welcome news had ‘opened the world’’ to 
him; but Steve often used extravagant lan- 
guage, and was a good deal excited at the 
moment. Jessica and Marion danced around 
him in delight, not only because they had 
needed money, but because Uncle Sid had at 
last consented to the sale of the old homestead. 
With the house off their hands, they could at 
once move to the city. 

Steve was of the opinion that he had business 
talents which would surely make him a million- 
aire, if they were exercised in a larger field 
than Dayville. Jessica had taken lessons in 
painting from a summer visitor, and yearned 
to be famous as an artist. Marion intended to 
distinguish herself in literature. The young 
folks at Cherrycroft abounded in youthful 
spirits and progressive ideas. 

It was an afternoon in late September when 
Steve, Jessica and Marion settled themselves 
on the veranda steps, and discussed the matter 
in all its bearings. Peggy was not present. The 
youngest sister was not often invited to these 
family councils. 

“It’s the most fortunate thing I ever heard of,” 
Marion said. “I have wasted my time long 
enough. Of course we will divide the money and 
go right to the city and begin to live?’ She 
looked inquiringly at her elder sister. 

“Yes,"’ Jessica answered slowly. 
want to start my painting immediately.” 


“T shall 


As she spoke she gazed dreamily at some | 


hazy mountain-tops that were visible in the west, 
across a long stretch of sloping meadow land. 
On this mystic afternoon the views from the 
veranda of Cherrycroft were wonderfully beau- 
tiful. 

Marion drummed impatiently upon one of the 
Steps with her tennis racket; she was very fond 
of tennis. ‘What will you do, Steve?’ she 
asked, turning a pair of restless blue eyes on her 
brother. 

‘Do?’ he repeated in a scornful tone. 
march out of this stupid town.” 


“1 will 


“Jessica,” Marion continued, not abashed, “I | 


am going to write this minute to Allie May’s 
mother, and tell her you and I will take those 
rooms that Allie told ns about last summer.” 





“Say apartments; not rooms,” 
sica. 

Steve, feeling out of humor, though hardly 
knowing why, said sharply, ‘They call them 
‘flats.’ ”” 

“Flats!’’ Marion repeated, angrily. ‘Why, 
| Steve Irwin, they do not! Do they, Jessica?" 

The elder sister made no answer. She was too 
deeply absorbed in building air-castles upon the 
future’s cheerful prospect. 

“I shall write books,’”’ Marion said again, after 
a long pause in which she scowled at her brother. 

“Every one says that the city is the best place for 
literary work. 1 can’t seem to think at all in this 


home . ; re 
miserable little village. I — 


corrected Jes- | 





up the street. She was the youngest of the 
Irwins. 

Peggy had lived fifteen years, but was not very 
tall, though well-formed and supple. Her dark 
eyes had made many interesting discoveries, and 
her dress was dull from frequent ramblings in 
the woods. Upon this occasion she carried a 
wide-brimmed hat in her hand, and with it fanned 
her flushed and smiling face as she strolled along. 
Soft, yellow hair, cut rather short, clung to her 
head and forehead in sunny little ringlets. 

She had not been taken into counsel in the 
appeals made to Uncle Sid. Even the homely 


name which she bore in honor of a certain grand- 


aunt seemed to label her as less aspiring than the 


For Sale or to Rent 


| Here Steve broke in impatiently. ‘There is 
one good-sized obstacle in the way of all our 
plans, but neither of you seem to see it.’’ He 
turned to look at the girls gravely. ‘‘What in 
| the world are we going to do with Peggy ?’’ he 
| inquired. 

| “Peggy!’’ Marion gasped in sudden consterna- 
| tion. 

| Peggy!’ Jessica echoed dismally. 

| Steve nodded, with his head upon his hand. 
| “Of course she will have to be consulted,” he 
remarked. There was a breathless silence. 

‘‘Where is she now?’ Jessica finally asked, 
with something like a groan. 

“She went over to Mrs. Cole’s to see some new 
puppies,” answered Marion. ‘‘Oh,’’ she added 
desperately, hiding her face in her hands, “Peggy 
is an obstacle!” 

“If she had a single talent that could be devel- 
oped !"’ Steve suggested, hopelessly. 

“She would be miserable in the city, anyhow,” 
said Jessica, after another long pause. 

‘*But she ought not to stand in the way of our 
| prospects, ought she ?’’ Marion ventured. 

Each member of the group said a great deal 
more in much the same strain. Before they had 
finished their converse on the puzzling topic 
Peggy was observed some distance off, coming 


elder sisters. Being unobtrusive and not curious 
about such things, her opinions upon art and 
literature were never sought. 

**You tell her about it, Jess,’ Steve whispered, 
as the girl approached and opened the front gate. 

‘Hello, Peggy !’’ Marion said gently, feeling a 
dim sense of guilt. 

‘“‘Hello'” responded Peggy, advancing slowly 
and seating herself upon a lower step. There 
was an awkward moment, while Steve shot an 
eloquent commanding glance at the girls, and 
Jessica was nudged by Marion. 

“Peggy,”’ Jessica began faintly, “Uncle Sid's 
letter—we have decided—Steve thinks—we—all 
think, that we had better sell Cherrycroft.”’ 

She ended the confused sentences with a long- 
drawn breath, but Peggy made no scene, much to 
Steve's relief, and simply turned her face toward 
the mountain-tops without speaking. 

‘““Why ?”’ she finally inquired. 

‘*Because,”’ said Steve, “‘we can’t afford to keep 
it, Peggy, and live in the city, too, which is abso- 
lutely necessary to people like us, have 
careers tomake. We must either sell Cherrycroft 
or let it. Now I think I can get a position in 
Rathburn and Dodd's bank; isn’t that better 
than jogging along here with old Mr. Slater ?”’ 

Peggy did not answer, though Mr. Slater was 


who 


an old friend whom she respected highly, and 
who had gone out of to give Steve 
employment. A great gloom seemed to be settling 
round her. 

“And the girls,” 
know how ambitious they have always been. 
want to amount to something.” 

“You wouldn't stand in our way, would vou, 
dear ?’’ Marion inquired. 

“No,”’ Peggy said, faintly. 

“Of course we can put our shares together,” 
Jessica interposed, ‘“‘and live here quite comfort- 
ably, and give up the hopes of a lifetime—if you 


his way 


Steve went on briskly, “you 
We 


say so. Would you rather we should?” 
“No,”’ Peggy murmured again. 
Marion's bright expectations began to rise, 
at her sister’s amiable submission, and she 


hastened to add her little fund of reasoning. 

“Now, Peggy, dear,’’ she said, sweetly ; “*you 
haven’t any especial talent for anything, have 
you?” 

“No.” Poor Peggy managed to make her 
brief reply audible from beneath the dismal 
pall in which she felt enveloped. She heard 
Marion's lively chatter as though from a long 
distance. 

“Well,” the girl was saying, ‘‘this is why we 
think it will be best for you to board with 
Mrs. Titus, down on South Street; she is so 
motherly, and seems real fond of you. Then, 
through the winter, you can attend the academy 
and go on with your studies. In the summer 
we'll probably run up to Dayville occasionally. 
Of course we shall be very busy. Some time 
vou can make us a little visit."’ 

Jessica would have spoken again, but Peggy 
from her seat, and after standing a 
moment, slowly ascended the steps and crossed 
the veranda. 

“Peggy !’? Marion cried in sume alarm, **vou 
aren't angry with us, are you, dear? You 
know we couldn't carry out these plans without 
Uncle Sid’s approval. He wants us to 
happy, and we can’t be happy here.”’ 

In the pause which followed, Peggy directed 
her gaze beyond the heads of the group, across 
the wide street, between the two elin-trees. 

“Why ?” she quietly demanded. 

“Why, Peggy Irwin!’ Jessica exclaimed, 
roused from her usual dignified reserve; ‘‘we 
have just explained the reason. Listen. 
Haven't we stayed here and taken care of you 
since you were a little baby ?”’ 

Peggy was too much engaged in troubled 
thoughts to remember that her sisters’ protec- 
tion of her infancy must have been rather 
crude, since Jessica was only three years her 
senior, and Marion hardly more than 
Instead, her mind instantly reverted to a kind, 
dusky-skinned face which had somehow bright- 
ened many gloomy hours, and she asked half- 
breathlessly, ‘What will become of Chloe ?” 

“Oh, we’re—we’re sorry about Chloe,” Steve 
said, reluctantly; *‘but she can’t expect to live 
in one house all her life. Changes happen 
every where’’—he cleared his throat, and looked 
doubtfully at Jessica. Her emphatic nod was 
reassuring. 

“Certainly,”’ finished 
“Chioe will have to go away.’ 
Just at this moment Jessica changed her position 

in order to steal a furtive glance at her youngest 
sister. A long time afterward she remembered 
with a pang how helpless the small figure had 
appeared. 

‘*How soon,” said Peggy, timidly, “how soon 


rose 


be 


one. 


” 


the talkative Marion, 


5”) 


shall you—sell Cherrvycroft ? 
“Mr. Cole will put it on the market for us,” 
Steve replied. ‘He says it will go easy enough. 
I should prefer to leave here as soon as possible; 
so he will attend toit. Cheer up, Peggy, and don’t 
look so solemn. You will get along famously.”’ 
Not many days after this memorable decision 
had been reached, the tongues of all Dayville’s 
inhabitants were with conversation about 
the Irwins’s affairs. 
“Foh pity’s sake! 
destruction !’’ Chloe 
kitchen, and the purport of her words was echoed 


busy 


Dem young-uns gwine to 
had exclaimed in her tidy 


by more than one neighbor. 

Jessica and Marion made so many preparations 
for their journey that Peggy almost forgot her 
own burdens in running of errands and answer- 
ing the questions of excited friends. But the 
final day at last arrived—a clear, sunny day— 
when the doors of Cherrvcroft were fastened, and 
when Steve and his sisters, preceded by a large 
amount of baggage, wended their way to the little 








342 
railway station and embarked upon a train, with 
many parting messages to assembled friends. 

A group of people had gathered to show the 
esteem in which “the Irwins” had been 
Doctor Bell, Dayville’s one physician, drove down 
to shake Steve and the girls by the hand. Old Mr. 
Slater had a pleasant word for the young man, and 
Mrs. Cole, accompanied by Mrs. Titus, gave the 
girls good advice, both ladies being moved to tears 
when they said good-by. 


There were many others present, including Chloe | 


and several small children who carried large 
bouquets of autumn flowers. Peggy stood upon the 
platform, too,—Peggy, wearing her faded gown 
and wide-brimmed hat. She waved her handker- 
chief bravely and smiled when the train started 
on its way, amid a little chorus of friendly cheers. 

In the dusk of the following evening a small 
figure crept from the shelter of Mrs. Titus’s front 
stoop and walked dolefully along South Street, 
into the grounds of Cherrycroft. 
She peered through some of the windows into 
where familiar furniture yet remained, 
waiting to be packed and stored away. At last 
she went around to the walk before the gate, and 
leaning her arms upon one of the posts, stared 
straight ahead of her, at the old homestead. 

“Grandfather wouldn’t have sold it; nor father,” 
she was thinking. 

Through the fast gathering darkness could be 
seen a rough board tacked to one of the veranda 


rooms 


pillars. 
with eyes swimming in tears. “For 
tent” gradually faded into a blurred obscurity. 
She began to feel like the deserted Cinderella of 
the children’s story-book; but no fairy godmother 
appeared upon the scene. One early star, resem- 
bling a bright, sympathetic eye, looked down from 
where it twinkled far above. Beneath the shelter- 
ing branches, lonely, homesick Peggy, leaning 
against the post, bowed her head upon her arms 
and wept. 
Epiru E. StoOwk (PAULINE WESLEY). 


Sale or to 


(To be continued.) 


Oe 


For the Companion. 


TOM’S FEARFUL ADVENTURE. 


“I’m going with Doug to play tennis, mother. 

“Where is Douglas, Tommy ?” 

“Down-stairs in the drawing-room. He’s waiting 
for me.” 

“Well, dear, | suppose you can go,” said Mrs. 
Leamington, turning around from her sewing- 
machine. “But don’t you think you should wash 
your face first?” 

“Is it very dirty, mother?” 

“Fearfully—for a fellow of fourteen.” 

“All right. Dll just go into the bath-room as I 
pass. Well, good-by! What? you won’t kiss me, 
mother?” 

“I can’t kiss a big boy with a dirty face.” 

“Oh, I forgot. I beg your pardon, mother. 
will kiss me good-by, though?” 

“After you come from the bath-room.” 

“All right, mother dear!” 

Away went Tom into the bath-room. He was 
his mother’s only child, and she was a widow. 
Tom was taller than the little woman in black, and 
was accustomed to pet her as elaborately as she 
petted him. 

Mrs. Leamington had reluctantly given in to 


You 


held. | 


It was Peggy. | 


She spelled out the sign’s black letters, | 


| suffered so! 


Tom’s opinion that his coats and trousers should | 


be made by a tailor, but could not deny herself 
the satisfaction of making his shirts. She was 
now sewing on one in her bedroom, next door to 
the bath-room. 

Whirr-r-r-r went the sewing-machine; whir-v-r— 
it was a long seam; whir-r-r—it stopped. 

Mrs. Leamington lifted the needle-bar, pulled 
the edge loose, snipped off the thread, adjusted 
another seam, and was about to start sewing again 
when several small objects in the bath-room fell 
to the floor. 

“What have you knocked down, Tommy ?” 

No answer. 

The water was still pouring from the tap, not 
steadily. It sounded as though partly stopped at 
times. 


| you couldn’t seold me, and me drowning. 


Whirr-r. Mrs. Leamington began another seam. | 
At that moment she thought she heard other small | 


things clatter in the bath-room; but the seam was 
well started, and she rattled on. : 

Tom was stamping and kicking. 
not so loud but that she could hear his feet. He 
seemed to be kicking the base-board and stamping 
on the floor, not with all his force. 

“Such a noisy fellow!” cried the widow, bringing 
her seam to a finish. 

No answer came from Tom. 

“What on earth are you at, Tommy?” said Mrs. 
Leamington with some vexation. 

No answer from Tom. 
puzzled, was about to rise and go to him when she 
heard him rapping. 

?ap—rap—rap—rap—a pause—rap—rap—rap. 

“Tommy! You noisy fellow!” 

Tom did not reply, but rapped once more; four 
raps—a pause—three raps. 

She rose impatiently to go to him. 

But at that moment Tom’s chum, Douglas Mac 
lean, sprang up-stairs three steps at a time. 

“Where’s Tom, Mrs. Leamington?” he cried, in 
a voice of alarm as he reached the landing. 

“In the bath-room, Douglas.” 

Douglas dashed into the open bath-room door. 
Mrs. Leamington sat down to her machine. 

“What's the matter, Tom?” cried Douglas in 
surprise, but no longer in alarm. 

No answer from Tom. 

“What did you fool me for?” said Douglas. 

Still no reply from Tom. Mrs. Leamington 
thought his silence very strange. He was again 
stamping and kicking. 

“What! Can’t you lift up your head, Tom?” cried 
Douglas in a terrified tone, that brought the widow 
instantly to her feet. 

At that instant there was a sound of something 
breathing in the bath-room. Then Tom spoke with 
Aap. 

“Doug! 


Ah—oh my—Doug—ah—I was nearly 


The whir was | 


His mother, somewhat | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


gone—ah—where’s mother? Mother!” he cried, | 
tumbling, with wet face and streaming hair, into | 
her room. 

“QO mother, I’ve had such a fearful adventure!” 
| he said, throwing his arms round her and shud- } 
dering. 

“W hat is it, Tommy?” 

“Oh, I was so afraid you’d come in and find me | 
dead—and it would kill you!” | 

“Why, Tom! How could you have had a fearful 
adventure? It’s not more than two minutes since | 
you left me.” 

“It seems—I don’t know how long, mother. [| 
was nearly drowned. If Douglas hadn’t under. | 
stood the raps, I should have been dead.” 

“Lucky we fixed up that signal,” said Douglas, } 
standing in the doorway. 

“Don’t stay, Doug. 1 want to tell mother alone. | 
Please go and wait for me down-stairs. I'll tell 
you when | come.” Douglas departed. | 

“Mother, I was drowned,” 
Tom. 

“Why, Tom, dear, what are you talking about?” 

“I got my head stuck in the wash-basin! The 
taps caught in the back of my head when I tried 
to lift it. And the basin was full of water.” 

“But how could you have got your head between 
those two taps?” 

“IT don’t know. I’ve often tried to before. But 
this time I gave a plunge—and down I went. You 
know how those taps stick out to the middle of 
the basin—I never thought about being caught. 
They must have sprung to let my head through— 
Then when I tried to 


almost repeated | 


I know they hurt a little. 


| lift my head up, I couldn't.” 

“Tommy, dear, how dreadful!” 

“I tried to push my head up, but it was no use. | 
The taps hurt me. I twisted my head first to one 
side, then to the other—it was no go. I pushed my | 
head forward to the back of the basin, and could | 
not get it up. I pulled my chin against the front | 
of the basin—it was no use; I could not get up. | 

“Then I jerked and jerked. The taps hurt me | 
| fearfully, mother. And the more I jerked the 

more I seemed to be stuck.” 
| “Poor Tom! If you had called me!” said the | 
| mother, patting the hand of her still trembling | 
boy. | 

“Mother! I couldn’t call with the back of my | 
head, could I? You forget my mouth and nose | 
were deep in the water. It was fearful to know | 
you were so close and I couldn’t call you. You | 
heard me knock down the tooth-powder and tooth- 
brushes, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, dear, and I called to you.” 

“I upset them with my hands, you’ know, hoping | 
you would come. And I heard you speak then. | 
When I screwed my head one side down, the other | 
ear was out of water. Oh, I'd have given any- | 
thing to be able to speak! It seemed as if | 
couldw’t hold my breath in any more. | 

“I tried to pull the taps apart with my hands, but | 
someway I didn’t seem to have any strength, 
stooping the way I was. I got my hands on the 
taps but couldn’t budge them. Then I was sure I 
was going to drown. 

“I tried to reach down past my face with my 
right hand to pull the plug out and let the basin 
empty, but I couldn’t reach the plug. Then I tried 
to stop the water running in, but I'was in such 
pain that I didn’t seem able to do anything. 1 

It made me stamp and kick. 

“Then I began to stamp and kick on purpose. 
And you said, ‘Such a noisy boy!’ O mother, I 
wanted tocry! It seemed so awful to be drowning, 
and you sort of laughing at me in the next room.” 

“Tommy, darling! You'll make me cry.” 

“Well, it was just awful, mother dear. It was 
frightful—you talking to me that nice way, as if 
I was 
sure | was dying. And it just killed me to think | 
how you’d go white and pale, and look with big | 
eyes, and faint dead away, and die, too, when you | 
came in and found me stuck there, dead! 

“You'd think I was fooling at first, you know, 
mother; and you’d stand and smile! And then | 
you’d begin to wonder a little; and you’d come up 
and put your hand on my shoulder and say, ‘Tom, 
dear,’ and I'd be dead!” 

“Tommy, dear son! It’s fearful. 
how you must have suffered!” 

“Suffered! Why, mother, I died! I thought I | 


Poor darling, 


was dead, and that’s what saved me. I began | 
thinking about being dead, and I remembered the | 
seven raps, and Douglas in the drawing-room.” 

“The seven raps?” 

“Yes, it’s a signal—it’s a signal that Doug and I 
and the fellows have in case—in case—but I can’t 
tell you, mother, only you know if you were in a 
dungeon and the fellows were looking for you, 
why, a signal would be very useful.” 

“IT understand, Tom,” said the little widow, who | 
had pieced together many incautious references of 
Tom to the Seven Silent Shadows Society, of which 
her boy and Doug were important members. 

“Well, you understand, mother, I rapped as 
hard as I could on the boarding underneath the 
marble top of the basin. But I didn’t think Doug | 
would hear me. I couldn’t hear the raps myself, 
for there was such a roaring in my ears. It 

yasn’t the water pouring that roared, IT think it 
must have been the blood in my head—the whole 
world seemed roaring away from me—and how I 


| wanted to hear the raps! 


“But IT could only feel my knuckles going. I 
struck as hard as I could—one, two, three, four— 
that means—but I forgot, I mustn’t tell, that’s a 
secret, mother. And I couldn’t hear a thing. 

“I thought I could see Douglas sitting down on 
the blue ottoman twirling his racket and waiting. 
T was sure he hadn’t heard me. And I didn’t think 
T could rap again, but I tried. After that I didn’t 
know anything till Douglas pulled me up.” 

“How did he get your head loose, dear?” 

“Why, he broke off both taps with one pull. 
Doug is terribly strong. Come and see, mother.” 

While Mrs. Leamington, with her big boy’s arm 
round her neck, gazed at the broken faucets, she 
said: “But still I can’t understand how Douglas 
knew.” 

“He understood the raps. 
S., mother.” 

“Yes, and this then is the signal that a member is 
in danger of losing his life?” 


You know the 8. 8. 8. 





| packages, her shoes and the box of paper. 


As she spoke she rapped—four raps—a pause— 
three raps. 

Douglas flew up-stairs. 

“What! Who is in danger now?” cried the boy. 

“Mother was just rapping as I did,” said Tom, 
with alarm in his countenance. 

Mrs. Leamington laughed. “You’ll have to make 
me a member, Douglas, now that I know your 
secrets.” 

“Thomas Leamington,” said Douglas, in a sepul- 
chral voice, “have you revealed aught?” 

“Naught, Brother Douglas Maclean,” responded 
Tom in the same deep tones. 

“Tis well,” said Douglas. 

“What are you two absurd boys at?” said Mrs. 
Leamington. 

Tom and Douglas, each with his eyes rolled up 
till the whites showed, laid each his forefinger on 
his lips seven times. 

“Inquire not into the sacred secrets of the Seven 
Silent Shadows, mother,” said Tom, in the sepul- 
chral voice. 

Then in his natural tones, “Mother, now I’m 
going to play tennis. I may, mayn’t 1?” 

“Yes, your face is quite clean. Take care of one 
another, boys. I’m afraid you are both a little 
cracked.” 


JULY 6, 1893. 


The tired mother brightened. After supper Jean 


| followed her father out the back door and stood 


beside him. 

“How is the watermelon patch doing?” she 
asked, in a voice of great interest, after thinking a 
minute. 

“Finely! 
at it.” 

It was a pleasant walk. Jean imagined that she 
had a white shawl thrown about her, and once in 
a while gave it a twitch as she listened while the 
farmer talked about his melons. She asked ques 
tions she had never thought of asking before, and 
learned several new things about the farm. 

“It’s a good thing to be a good farmer,” she said. 
“LT never thought before how much farmers had to 
know.” Her father looked pleased. 

It was Jean’s work to wash the milk-pails and 
milk-pans. She did it that night with a sense of 
enjoyment which she had never had before, for 
she was simply “helping” of her own accord. She 


Never so well before. Come and look 


| would be very helpful; she would try to make 


these strangers care very much for her. She 
would watch every day to see what she could do 
for them. Mrs. Lane last summer had taught the 
class in the Sunday school to which Jean belonged, 


| and had said that “all must try to be a blessing to 


The two members of the Seven Silent Shadows | 


Society rolled their eyes at her impressively, broke 
into laughter and ran, half-tumbling, down-stairs. 
EDWARD W. THOMSON. 


— 


BEHIND THE EMBLEM. 


Are these—the painted folds that fly 
On morning mist and sunset sky— 
The guardians of a land? 
No, if the patriot’s pulses slee 
How vain the watch that hirelings keep. 


—0O. W. Holmes. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


JEAN’S OUTING. 


Jean had been crying; in fact, she was crying 
now, but the tears were stopped on their way 
down her cheeks by the rush of her new thought. 
She was always having new thoughts; but this 
was the most splendid new thought she had ever 
had in her thirteen years of life. 

“Dll do it!” she exclaimed aloud, springing to 
her feet. “Ill just do it, and nobody will know 
but myself. I'll go away toa new place and stay 
two weeks.” 

In her delight she clapped her hands and whirled 
about the room. It was such a small room to clap 
your hands and whirl about in! That was the 
cause of her tears—that small room; that and the 


every one whom their life touched.” It appeared 
to Jean that her life touched everybody’s in this 
house. 

Sunday was a wonderful day. She listened to 
the new preacher, and the new Sunday school was 
certainly very pleasant. She spoke to a little girl 
she had never noticed before, and gave a rose to 
Julia Weed, whom she had always disliked. She 
was trying to be like Mrs. Lane. 

In the evening she stayed at home from church 
with her mother, because her mother’s head ached ; 
and when, for the first time in her life, she pro 
posed reading her Sunday-school book to her 
mother, she was both pleased and rebuked to hear 
her reply, “Oh yes, I should like it! I can’t read 
evenings, and I often think how interesting your 
books look.” 

“And if 1 can’t finish it to-night, may I read 
to-morrow night?” Jean asked eagerly. 

“If I am not too tired.” 

“But it will rest you.” 

“Perhaps so. It will be something new.” 

Something new for her to be thoughtful about 
her own hard-working mother! And she hai to 


| imagine herself in somebody else’s home to think 


house, the farm, and everything she had to do— | 


and doing the same disagreeable things every 
day, and never going anywhere. 

School closed yesterday; and this morning 
Sophie Elting, her best friend, had gone away, for 
an outing, she called it, with a little city air she 
had caught from her cousins. She was going to 
the sea-shore to be gone two weeks. 

“I'll play go,” cried Jean, “and I’ll stay at home 
and do all the things here that people do when 
they go on an outing.” : 

The first thing was to pack up. Sophie had a 
new trunk, and had shown her all her pretty 
things packed snugly in it: cologne, a box of 
paper, new handkerchiefs, and soon. How could 
Jean play she had things which she hadn’t? And 
she had no trunk. She would “pack” in a shawl- 
strap. 

She put in her Sunday dress, her morning ging- 
ham, two white aprons, her Bible and tooth-brush. 
She had ever so many things to take on an outing. 
In half an hour her shawl-strap was packed. She 
looked down at it with a sigh of relief and pleasure. 
Now she had started. 

“Jean,” came up the stairway, “do you want to 
go to town?” 

Of course she did! 
“getting there.” 
for two weeks to board. The boarding was a part 
of it. She had never boarded in her life: she 
would be a summer boarder at Daisy Farm. 


foot of the stairs went on, “and you may as well 
get your shoes, and I'll give you twenty-five cents 
to spend as you like.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Jean, delightedly. That 
would buy a box of paper and envelopes, and she 
had twenty cents for stamps. She could not think 
of another thing she wanted. 

At six o’clock that afternoon, when Jean drove 
back into the yard with her father, she had two 
She 


The coming back would be | 
She was going into the country 


of it. 

What a day Monday was! She was busy all the 
morning, “helping,” and she found it good fun. In 
the afterrroon she wrote a long letter to Sophie, 
and she had so much to tell that she filled three 
sheets. In the evening she read aloud to her 
mother, and her father listened, after he read his 
paper, and said it was a “jolly good book.” 

When she left the room to go to bed she said, 
“Good night!” Usually she forgot it. She was 
careful to remember “thank vou,” and “please.” 

It was not her turn to iron. To-morrow would 
be a long, hot ironing day, and there were so 
many starched things this week. Lottie was in a 
hurry to finish the pink maslin she was making 
for herself. If she should offer to iron two hours, 
and let Lottie sew—but how she hated to iron! 

Still, she could only stay with these people two 
weeks—and there was nothing else Lottie would 
like so much; she and Lottie had not been very 
good friends lately, and this would “make up.’ 
She was the one to make up, for she had been 
cross and had refused to do her work in order to 
let Lottie go to the picnic. Minnie did it, and let 
Lottie go, and Jean had felt mean ever since. 

But she was only thirteen, and it was vacation! 
But Mrs. Lane said—and now she wished she 
hadn’t!—that nobody ever had a vacation from 
doing kind things. 

She could help iron next week. This was her 
week. 

“IT guess it’s God’s week!” This 
Jean’s new thoughts. Going into your own home 
like a new somebody was very hard work; she 
almost wished she were not a summer boarder, 
that she had stayed athome! And this last thought 
was so funny that the people down-stairs hear« 


was one of 


| her laughing. 
“There’s the butter to take,” the voice at the | 


had not been her usual talkative self on the way | 


home. 
farmer to whose house she was going. 
met her at the train. She was looking about the 
country and admiring things; she found seven 
things to admire which she had never noticed 
before. 
about them—“rave,” as the summer boarders did. 


She went wp to her little room and gravely | extremely unpleasant work to 


This gentleman sitting beside her was the | 
He had | 


| 


“Jean is a happy child,” said her mother. 

“Yes, she seems to have a new kink,” replied her 
father. “She is taking a sudden interest in every- 
thing. I used to think she hated the farm and 
everything about it. The farm is all I’ve got to 
give my girls, and it hurts me to have them care 
nothing about it.” 

“It’s vacation, and she’s more rested,” said 
Minnie. “She loves books better than any of us, 
and studies harder.” 

“I don’t know what the secret is, but I’m glad of 
it,” her father replied. 

With a brave heart the next morning Jean asked 
Lottie if she might iron two hours and let her sew 
on her pink muslin. 

“You blessed child!” cried Lottie. ‘I had 
thought I must sit up all night to get it done for 


At the tea-table she intended to talk | to-morrow. Two hours will be a great lift.” 


Ironing was hot and hard work, beside being 
Jean: but she 


unpacked her shawl-strap, putting the things into | pushed the two hours into three, and never was so 
| happy in her life as when her oldest sister gave 
Her sister Lottie was setting the tea-table,—not | her an unaccustomed kiss, which was even better 


the drawers and the closet. 


in her play, but in sober reality,—and it was 
Minnie’s turn to milk to-night. The four sisters 
shared the housework with their mother; Jean 
was number three. Pet, eleven years old, was the 
youngest. 

“T must take a great interest in everybody,” 
Jean said to herself. “Boarders always do. I 


| 
| 


must try to do good to somebody, as Mrs. Lane | 


helped me last summer.” 

At the supper-table she began to talk about the 
beautiful five-mile drive from town, and the sun- 
set from the top of the hill. 

“It is pretty,” said Minnie. 

“And the bridge with the willows. It is pretty 
enough for a picture; and the ducks sailing down 
the stream.” 

“T always said we had pretty things near home,’ 
remarked her father. 

Then Lottie found a nook in the woods to talk 
about, and Pet told of a place like a cave, and the 


than her words: “I won’t forget this, Jeanie.” 

Wednesday morning Jean remembered that, as 
a stranger, she must learn something about the 
village and ‘the village people. Bensalem was # 
pretty village with one long street, two churches, 
one store, a post-office, and a new schoolhouse. 
She had another thought to-day; this, too, grew 
out of something Mrs. Lane said at Sunday school. 
“Bind something, if you can; make some good 
thing fast, like forming a little society.” 

How she would like to do that! She had counted 
over the girls she liked best. There were nine, 
and ten would form a society, bound fast together. 


| This she regarded as a very promising new thought. 


But what should it be for? Jean pondered a great 
deal, but she could think of nothing but her “out- 
ing.” 

Her outing! Why shouldn’t it be an Outing 
Society—not to get up real vacations for people. 
but to get them out of themselves. and into the 


| view on the top after you climbed the big rock. | way of helping things along, and beginning right 
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at home. For that was the curious part of it—that 
you didn’t have to go away anywhere. It seemed 
to come to you. 

Jean resolved to call on the girls and tell them 
about it, and ask them to come to her house and 
talk itover. She knew now what she would call 
it: The Outing Ten. 

Her plan was carried into execution. Next 
summer if you go to Bensalem and find ten busy 
little girls getting out into their own homes you 
will know how it happened. 

JENNIE M. D. CONKLIN. 
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THE CHAINLESS HEART 


The sword may pierce the bearer, 
Stone walls in time may sever; 
’Tis heart alone, 
Worth steel and stone, 
That keeps men free for ever. 
— Moore. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


THE ALLIGATORS’ SERMON. 


Like most Southern gentiemen at that time, Rob 
Connell’s father owned slaves. Unlike most 
Southern ladies, Rob’s mother had a morbid 
horror of the eftects of the companionship of the 
slaves on her children. She had caused a ten-foot 
fence to be built between the “great house” yard 
and the quarters of the house servants, and 
beyond this fence Rob was forbidden, under 
severe penalties, to go. 

But alas! the fence only served increase 
Rob’s desire to go to the “quarters.” A visit to 
Uncle Isaac’s or Aunt Easter’s cabin had always 
been delightful to him. It was his chiefest joy to 
sit in the chimney-corner, and while the ’possum 
cooked in the skillet and the ash-cake baked on 
the hearth listen to tales of spooks wandering 
through lonely graveyards and “ha’nts” infesting 
deserted houses until his flesh crept. 

These enticements, always strong, became irre 
sistible after the erection of that fence. Many a 
night, after he was supposed to be tucked up in 
bed sound asleep, Rob had scaled the wall and 
found his way to Uncle Ike’s cabin. 

One night when Rob was unlawfully present 
Uncle Ike announced that he should start for Lake 
Cocodri next morning before daylight, and re- 
quested his “ole ’oman” to put him up a snack of 
corn-bread and bacon to refresh him on the way 

“What are you going to Cocodri for, Uncle Ike?” 
asked Rob. 

“se gwine cotch a mess o’ fish fur yer ma, 
honey. She say to me dis arternoon, ‘Uncle Ike,’ 
she say, ‘I’se gwine hab lots 0’ comp’ny to-morrer, 
*n’ I wants a nice dish o’ fish fur dinner, ’n’ you’s 
de man to cotch’em.’ °N’ so lis. Ef dar’s a trout 
in dat lake, I’se boun’ fur to hab him out’n dar ’fo’ 
ten erclock to-morrer.” 

“Please, Uncle Ike, let me go! I can cateh fish, 
too, and between us we'll be sure to get enough.” 

“Dat’s so, chile, case I done teached yer to bait 
yer hook ’n’ frow yer line myse’f. But what yer 
ma gwine say ’bout you gwine fishin’, ’stead o’ 
gwine to school?” 

“Oh, I'll make it all right with mother. 
won’t care, I know. I can get her consent.” 

“Well, honey, ole Ike’!l be pow’ful proud o’ yer 
comp’ny, ef so be’s yer sholy sagashuate yer ma 
ob yer pertensions.” 

Before daybreak next morning Rob stole softly 
out of the house and joined Ike at the stables. He 
had not had the slightest intention to ask leave. 
His father was absent on a “camp-hunt” for deer, 
and Rob was quite certain that his mother would 
not let him go. His teacher’s rules against truancy 
were strict and rigidly enforced; and besides, 
Cocodri was considered a very dangerous place. 

This lake, in central Louisiana, was once so 
much infested by great alligators that the French 
called it Lake Crocodile, and its present name is 
but a corruption of that term. Nor had the race of 
saurians died out there, by any means. Many 
alligators still inhabited it. 

The lake was one of the best fishing-grounds in 
the neighborhood, but none except expert boat 
men ever ventured upon it. There were strong 
eddies and counter currents in many places—for 
the lake is but a broadening of a river which flows 
through it. A capsize was especially dangerous 
on account of the alligators. 

Rob knew all this, but the sense of peril only 
added zest to his anticipation of pleasure. 

It was a glorious summer morning. The cool 
breeze, laden with the perfume of the pine-trees, 
blew freshly in their faces. Rob’s pony paced 
gaily alongside of old Ike’s mule. The old man 
was full of chat. Rob would have been happy under 
other circumstances, but he was not happy now. 

An uneasy sense of falsehood and bad conduct 
weighed heavily on him. He had not only deceived 
and disobeyed his mother, but had duped the 
honest old negro into believing that she sanctioned 
his frolic. He had untruthfully made Ike respon 
sible for his own escapade. 

Besides, his father might be at Cocodri hunting, 
for the swamp about the lake was a famous covert 
for deer. Suppose they met; what would follow? 
More falsehoods, or else a humiliating confession 
in presence of all the gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood. Better confess now to Ike, and turn back. 

But though Rob was ashamed of his deceit, he 
Was also ashamed to acknowledge it, and went 
doggedly on, trying to quiet his conscience by 
repeating to himself, “It’s no harm to go fishing. 
Mother won’t mind when she knows I’m with | 
Uncle Ike. She knows he’ll takecare of me. And 
if the teacher does whip me to-morrow, I shall 
have had my fun, anyhow.” 

But the fun would not begin. Rob was not 
enjoying himself at all. At last he grew so 
uncomfortable that he was forced to disburden his 
mind of some portion of its load. 

“Uncle Ike,” he said, “I feel like something bad 
Was going to happen to me to-day.” 

“Whaffer you say dat, Marse Rob, honey?” 
asked the old man, anxiously. “I druther be 
gwine down to de plantation wid a note in my 
pocket fur a whippin’ dan fur you to git hurted 
longer me. Whaffer you say dat, chile?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Rob, captiously. 


to 


She 


THE 


“Only it seems to me we’re going to have bad luck. 
Fish won’t bite, or something of the sort.” 

“Don’t you be skeered o’ dat, honey. I knows 
dem trouts, ’n’ I got de right sort o’ bait an’ dis 
yer goad to tickle dey noses. Yer ma sholy hab 
her mess 0’ fish, Marse Rob.” 

They had now entered the lake “bottom,” and 
had to pick their way to avoid the swinging grape- 
vines, rotten trees, stumps, cy press knees and mud 
holes through which wound the narrow track they 
were following. 

If Rob had been alone he would have been lost 
in five minutes, for the path was crossed and 
recrossed and intertwined with half a hundred 
others made by hogs, deer or cattle, and all look 
ing exactly alike; but the old negro went on 
without hesitation, and at last they emerged from 
the dense jungle on the border of the lake 

The water shoals so much in approaching the 
shore that it is difficult to fish from the bank. 
Uncle Ike was provided for this emergency; he 
kept a canoe hidden among the bushes at the 
water’s edge, but it was a rickety, primitive affair 
to trust one’s life to. 

“Now, Marse Rob,” said Ike, as he held the boat 
steady, “you sot right down dar, ’n’ don’t yer 
budge ’cep’n to frow yer line. Ef yer gits to 
wobblin’ *bout ’n’ jumpin’ up ’n’ down lak boys 
mos’ly does, dis pirogue gwine upsot, sho, ’n’ den 
whar’ll us be?” 

Rob promised to sit still, and old Ike seized his 
paddle and sent the little boat swiftly toward the 
centre of the lake. 

They fished here for a while with good success, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





had just left, and by a powerful effort, drew him 
self up until first his knees and then his feet rested 
on it and he stood erect, bolding to the branch 
avove. 

He had hardly found firm fuoting when the rush 
of the alligators made the old tree tremble. A 
black snout appeared bere, another there, and one 
hungry monster reared himself against the trunk 
as if determined to get the first taste. 

Rob looked at them astounded. He was in an 
agony of terror lest the old man should be dragged 
down and devoured. 

“Come up here, Uncle Ike!” he cried. 
here, I say!” 

Ike looked at the 


“Come up 


branch above, looked at the 


swarm of bloodthirsty brutes below, and shook his | 


head. 


“Dat ar limb aint strong ’pough to b’ar us bofe, | 


Marse Rob. I’se tek my chance here.” 

“You sha’n’t! you sha’n’t! Look at that fellow! 
he’ll have you in another minute! Climb up, or 
I'll come straight down.” 

Thus urged, the negro made a spring upward, 
Striking his feet against the limb below to aid his 
ascent. At the same moment the alligator struck 
it It slivered and broke while the huge 
saurian fell back into the lake with a sullen plunge 
and disappeared. 

Death was staved off for the present, but for 
how long? 
to prove more trustworthy than the one they had 
left? There was no other available 

All the branches above them were bare and 
rotten to the touch. The current had swept their 


also 





but there was no shale near them, and the heat, 
pouring down from the sky and reflected from the 
water, became intolerable to Rob, whose skin 
blistered in the fervid rays which seemed only to 
warm his companion pleasantly. 

The silence was as intense as the heat, broken 
only by the splash of a fish, the ery of a bird from 


| the neighboring woods, and sometimes by a dull, 


booming sound which Uncle Ike said indifferently 
was “’gators, he reckined.” 

Occasionally, too, a black snout protruded from 
the water; a pair of dull eyes watched the fishers 
with a hungry glare, then silently disappeared. 
But Uncle Ike was used to these apparitions of the 
lake, and paid no attention to them, while Rob 
was too busy managing his line and fighting off 
mosquitoes to think of anything else. 

“Uncle Ike,” he said, presently, “do let’s paddle 
in the shade of that tree! 
The fish will bite just as well there.” 

Ike cast a dubious glance toward the tree men. 
tioned —a submerged monarch of the forest whose 
top had yielded to the slow decay of centuries and 
dropped off piecemeal, but which still stretched 
broad green arms over the water 


“I dunno, Marse Rob; dey mought, ’n’ dey 
moughtn’t. Hush-sh! I got a bite!” 
Another moment or two passed. Then Rob 


flung his fishing-pole to the bottom of the boat and 
petulantly exclaimed : 

“I’m going to get out of this sun, Uncle Ike! I 
won't be roasted alive!” 

“Des ez you say, young marse,” replied the old 
man submissively, as he began slowly winding up 
his line. 

Perhaps Rob’s troubled conscience made him 
ill-natured, and the heat certainly had a tendency 
to make him so. Impatiently he snatched the 
paddle, and with a few sharp, quick strokes 
brought the pirogue under the shadow of the tree. 

Uncle Ike looked up in time to see, but not to 
ward, the danger. A swift, strong eddy swept 
round the trunk, and in an instant the current 
sucked the boat into its vortex. 

At the old man’s cry of alarm, Rob, not knowing 
what or where the danger was, sprang impulsively 
to his feet. Atthe same instant the other end of 
the canoe struck against the tree. 
craft went, and left both its occupants floundering 
in the water. 

Searcely had they touched the surface when 
there was a ripple to the right of them, a ripple to 
the left, a swirl and a splash in the near distance. 
Alligators were flocking in upon them from every 
direction. 

“Fur heaben’s sake, Marse Rob!” gasped Ike, 
as soon as he caught his breath. 
limb—swing up—out’n de water—quick, quick !” 

Instinctively conscious of his peril, and lithe and 
agile as a young panther, Rob seized a branch of 
the tree and swung himself clear of the water. 

“Higher—higher—yer aint out 0’ reach o’ dem 
varmints yit!’? cried Ike, regardless of his own 
peril. When Rob had reached a bough six or seven 
feet above the water, Ike caught the limb the boy 


hol 


I can’t stand this sun. | 


Over the frail | 


“Ketch holt er dat | 


us bofe. 


bout far beyond reach, and the turmoil of the 
water below showed that the alligators were wait 


ing for their prey. There the cunning 


| to fall into their jaws. 
Rob and Ike shouted for help, in the forlorn hope 

| that some hunter or fisher might hear them; but 

the gloomy swamp swallowed up their voices, and 
| returned not even an echo to give them delusive 
| comfort. 
If Rob had been so disposed, he could have 
| found food for reflection in the sermon the alliga 
; tors were preaching to him on the evil conse 


quences of disobedience and deceit; but he was | 


| too full of terror and despair to think of anything 
but the horrible fate which threatened him. 

After a while, he noticed Ike anxiously examin 
ing the bough they were resting on. When 
old man looked up his face was ashy. 

“Marse Rob,” he whispered. His voice shook in 
spite of his brave effort to steady it. Rob lookea 
at him silently. 

‘“*Marse Rob, dis here limb crackin’. Look dar!’ 
He pointed to a rift near where it joined the trunk. 
“It can’t hol’ us bofe up much longer.” 

Rob gazed in dumb, questioning despair into the 
negro’s face. 

“It can’t hol’ us bofe, but it kin hol’ you, young 
marse! Ye’re little ’n’ light; it'll b’ar yo’ weight 
Yer mar trus’n you to me, ’n’ I mus’ tek keer on 
yer. I'll des let go ’n’ drap.” 
| With a wild sob the boy flung his arms around 
the old negro’s neck. 

“O Uncle Ike! she didn’t! she didn’t! T lied to 
you about it! Mother didn’t trust me to you—she 
never knew I wascoming! You sha’n’tdie for me! 
I don’t deserve it! I don’t! I don’t!” 


‘n’ 
cudn’t go home widout yer, ’n’ tell ole marse ’n’ 
mis’ T lef’ yer to be eat up by dem varmints. I 
cudn’t do it ef TI had de chance, ’n’ I aint got no 
chance. But de limb ‘ll b’ar you up by yo’se’f, ’n’ 
dem creeters mought go off atter dey —” 

Rob seized the old man mo. tightly. 

*°N’ den you kin swim ter lan’ easy,” Ike went 
on. “’Taint no ways, hardly. ’N’ ef yer does git 
safe to lan’, honey, don’t yer try to fine yer way 
out’n de swamp. Des you ontie my ole mule, ’n’ 
he’ll lead yer straight home. ’N’ when yer gits to 
be a man, young marse, yer’ll tek keer o’ de ole 
‘oman ’n’ de chilluns, ’n’ neber part ’em, fur ole 
Tke’s sake.” 


Asif they heard and understood, three or four | 


alligators here reared their ugly heads from the 


expected victim. The old man shuddered violently 
and turned his eyes away 

“Oh, stop! stop!” cried the boy. “Only look to 
what you’re going. Oh, hold on justa little longer! 
Let me holleragain. Maybe somebody wil! hear.” 

“Holler des ez much ez yer choose, honey, but 
I’se feared nobody won’t hear yer ’cep’n dem 
varmints down dar, ’n’ ’twon’t mek no sort 
deff’unce to dem.” 


Would the branch they were clinging | 


brutes | 
; would wait until exhaustion forced their victimes | 


the | 


“Well, den, Marse Rob, you trus’n yo’se’t to me, | 
dat’s de mo’ cause I sh’u’d tek keer on yer. I | 


water, and fixed their dull, cruel eyes on their | 


Rob raised his voice in shrill, 
} scream “Help! help! help!” 

A loud shout came in answer, and round a point 
boat 


a despairing 


lof rowed 


land close by 
swiftly to their rescue. 

“Oh, thank God! thank God!” 
“Saved, Uncle Ike, both saved 

His exultant cry was half drowned in the loud, 
ominous crack of the bough. It split through half 
its length, and the end drooped down toward the 
water. Without a Ike his hold, 
while the branch, relieved from his weight, par 


swept a four-oared 


cried the boy. 


word old loosed 
tially regained its place 
A splash in the water, a scream of agony, shouts, 
blows, shots fired in quick succession were the last 
sounds Rob heard, as his hold relaxed and he fell 
| senseless into the lake, to be instantly pulled out 
and Jaid in the boat 
When he came to himself, his head was resting 
on his father’s knee and his father’s eyes were 
looking anxiously in his face, but no one else paid 
any attention to him. All were busy round a body 
lying in the bottom of the boat. Oh, was Uncle 
Ike saved after all? 
|} Yes, by prompt succor and desperate efforts, the 
wreck of the faithful, brave old man was rescued 
| from the savage jaws of the alligators, but with one 
arm gone, and a piece torn from his side. Uncle 
| Ike would never of much service as a 
“hand,” but he had earned exemption from hard 
labor for the rest of his life, if any man ever did 
Providentially, the neighborhood doetor was in 
the boat—a rough country practitioner who loved 
| hunting and fishing much better than his profes 
sion. But he was a good surgeon for all that. He 
made a tourniquet out of a strip from his bandana 
handkerchief and a joint of his fishing-rod, tied 
the severed arteries with a silk fishing-line, slender 
as a thread but strong as wire, and was looking 
round as if in search of something else when his 
eyes encountered Rob’s 
“Hullo, youngster!” he exclaimed, “haul off that 
shirt and let your back blister as well as your face 
You’re at the bottom of this mischief, I'll 
bound, and you may as well take your share of the 
penalty.” 


again be 


Right willingly Rob took off his calico shirt, 
which the doctor tore into bandages, and with 
them stanched the old negro’s wounds. Then a 


dose ot brandy was administered from his master’s 
hunting flask, and soon Uncle Ike opened his eyes 
“He’li do now,” said the “Lucky for 
both of you we saw your canoe floating bottom 
upward and knew it for old [ke’s. We were coming 
to his help as fast as we could when we heard you 
vell, young man. We had a scrimmage for it, 
though. I never saw such ferocity. ’Pon my soul, 
[ thought the ugly brutes woulda have eaten us, 
and all. Take 
don’t come fishing in Lake Cocodri again till you 
can manage to keep out of alligators’ jaws.” 

Rob took the advice and the lesson, too, to heart. 
Hencetorth, as boy and man, he never let a lie pass 
his lips, nor ever let his silence mislead any one 

His friends sometimes laughed at his excessive 
punctiliousness. Rob let them laugh, and would 
shake his head seriously and say 

“I got enough of telling falsehoods when I was 
au boy. If you had come as near to being eaten up 
alive by alligators, for not sticking close to the 

| truth, as I did, Treckon you’d hold fast to it for the 
rest of your lives, as I mean to do.” , 
AG. CANFIELD 


doctor 


boat my advice, youngster, and 
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A COWS’ PARADISE. 


Washed, combed, groomed, petted, and luxuri 
| antly stabled in winter like the finest of our race 
| horses, and put to graze in flowery, well waterea 
green fields in summer, the Holstein cows 
Holland can envy no animal the world over. 
The two lions represented upon the heraldic 
shield of the Netherlands might well be replacea 
by two great black and white Holstein cows, for 
| the masses of the people worship cows. Cows 
they watch sometimes with more care than they 
give their own children; cows they purse through 
sickness, cows they save their money to buy, and 
talk while awake and dream while 


ot 


of cows they 

asleep 
Children are brought up with the parental rever 

and no member of the human family 
is thought too good to sleep under the same root 
with the beloved kine. 

The traveller landing in Holland during spring- 
time will see vast herds of fine cattle in every 
stretch of green meadows—and stretches of green 

| meadow are everywhere in this flat and almost 
treeless country. Every shaceless field is defined 
by a deep stream of pure water flowing between 
prim, flowery banks, which serve, instead of fences, 
to keep the cattle within bounds 

A grotesque sight to people from countries where 

cows are not of the first importance is the spectacle 
of the most delicate and valuable cows enveloped 
in canvas coverings. The costly creatures, lately 
freed from their warm winter stables, are apt to 
| take cold from the inclemencies of the early spring, 
| hence their blankets are not removed until the 
weather becomes safely warm. 

| The cattle remain under the blue vault of heaven 
| 

| 

| 

| 


ence for cows, 


day and night from the first of May until the first 
of November. Then they are taken into the cow 
| houses to remain through the cold Holland winter. 
During the summer the cows are milked twice a 
day in the flelds. 

“Cow stable” is to us a name for a humble and 
unclean edifice, but cow stable in Holland has 
another meaning No parlor is purer nor more 
carefully tended than the habitation of the much 
| loved kine 
The busy Dutch farmer does not usually care to 
| give any of his time to curiosity-seekers, and it is 

not always easy for the stranger to gain admission 

to his householki; but we secured a letter to a 

farmer near Broek, in North Holland, which 

admitted us to his cow-house, and to his residence 
at the same time. Both were under one roof. 

Cow stable and parlor adjoined, and one was quite 

as clean as the other. 

We were conducted to the stable first, which in 
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reality was a wide hall, with a strip of oilcloth | on the stones outside, and we knew that it was | But this is not the worst of it, in the Anglicans’ the money and the time necessary to see it, should 
down the centre. Rows of tiny square windows, | time for us to leave this ‘cows’ castle.’ With view. They deny the right of Parliament to act | neglect the opportunity. 
high up on both sides, were curtained with spot- | the pleasant lowing of fine Holsteins in our ears, | on the opinion that the nation owns and can = [p its display of the greatness and the resources 
less lace or thin white net, tied back with ribbons. | we drove across the green fields and into the road | dispose as it chooses of any of the Establish-| of our own land it is a genuine school of patriot- 
Pots of blooming-flowers were set on the sills of | which led to the canal-boat that was to take us |ment’s property. If Parliament acts on that) ism. The young people who are able to see this 
the windows looking south. | away. | opinion, it will have made a precedent enabling | Exhibition in the period when their minds are 
Beneath each curtained window was a cow-stall How broad and round was our host, the rich | it to disestablish ‘The Church” in England, | «wax to receive and marble to retain,’ will be 
—there were twenty-six in all, such luxurious | owner of herds of fine cows! In his black cap, | whether Anglicans remain in the majority or not. | peculiarly fortunate. 
Now the Liberals shrink from admitting this, | 
for the church party is very strong in England, 2 
= though it is precisely true. But probably they | STORY OF LUCE 
' — unduly fear the consequences of the disestablish- | 
, ment that they foresee. To be simply fair to | Many curious traditions of colonial slavery are 


: . \ preserved in the older cities of New England. A 
them, it must be admitted that they are not solely | recent article in the New England Magazine upon 
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and dainty little places! On the floors, which 
were of porcelain, a thick layer of clean, white 
sawdust had been placed, and this was stamped 
into patterns of stars and wheels and circles, and 
various geometrical designs. 

Of course the return of the cows from the fields 
to their winter quarters breaks these pretty saw- 
dust designs into a confused mass, but during the 
summer they are carefully preserved thus. 

Before and behind each row of stalls runs a 
trough of clear water, the first for the cows to 
drink from, the second to wash away all impurities. 
In the ceiling behind every stall is fixed a kind of 
iron hook, whose strange and ludicrous office is 
to hold high in the air the cow’s tail, that she may 
not soil that carefully combed member! 

One wonders that the cows’ tails, after many 
generations of this tieing-up process, do not grow 
straight up. One extravagant book of travel 
tried to make us believe that the tails are often 
tied with blue ribbons, but this we found to be an 
exaggeration. 

It is not, however, an exaggeration to say that 
the cattle, every day during the winter, are washed | 
off with warm soap-suds, dried, rubbed, combed, 
coddled and talked to, as if they were children; 
that the air of their stable is as pure as the atmos- 
phere outside, and that no pains are spared to 
keep them healthy and comfortable. 

Under such kind treatment they become plump, 
glossy and gentle animals that repay their owners 
by an enormous quantity of milk. 

Leading us from the cow stable into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, the farmer's wife showed us long 
rows of cheese presses containing round, firm 
Edam cheeses which would be ready to remove 
from their molds after thirty-six hours of pres- 
sure. 

Every press, every bowl, every churn, every 
linen cloth, every pot and pan used in the making 
of this cheese, spoke of the most absolute cleanli- 
ness, and told of hours of washing and scrubbing 
and rubbing. 

After seeing the filthy manner in which macca- 
roni is made in Naples, I made a vow never to 
touch a mouthful of it again. After seeing the 
sweetness of the cheese-making process in Hol- 
land, I made a vow to eat Dutch cheese whenever 
I could get it. In cleanliness and purity it can be 
excelled by no manufactured article of food in 
the world. 

“Clean! clean! clean!”’ we repeated again and 
again, and the rosy little farmer’s wife smiled 
with pleasure. ‘‘Clean’’ was evidently the one 
English word that she could understand. 

She invited us into the living-room just in front 
of the cows’ apartment, and offered us milk. As 
we drank we looked around the room and sniffed 
the air suspiciously, but although the stable was 
adjoining, not the slightest odor of cows could 
we detect in that clean little room. 

The one elegant piece of furniture here was a 
tall carved Dutch chest. Our hostess opened the 
doors of this, and displayed piles ot white linen 
therein, enough to stock a shop. Opening another 
door, which we had supposed led into another 
room, we saw it was simply the door to the bed, 
which was just a shelf in the wall piled high with 
feathers and linen. Whether the Hollanders 
shut themselves in entirely in these curious beds, 
or leave the door ajar while asleep, I could not 
learn. 

“Perhaps they are the cows’ beds,’’ suggested 
a giddy one of our number. ‘Ask her!" 

The littie smiling woman shook her head in 
reply to the question, though after what we had just 
seen we should hardly have been surprised if she 
had told us that on cold winter nights the cows 
curl themselves in these downy niches in the 
walls. 

The wooden pattens of the farmer who had 
brought us here in his calash were now clattering 
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blue blouse and white wooden pattens, what an 
ideal type of a Dutch farmer? 

I shall never forget the gratified smile he gave 
us when we praised his splendid cattle, and told 
him that nowhere in the world, outside of Hol- 
land, could we have seen their equal. 

ELEANOR H. PATTERSON. 
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NOT A HERMIT. 
Is the hearta living power? Self-entwined, its strength 
It can only live in loving, and by serving love will grow. 
Selected. —Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 
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WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

A dignitary of the established Church of Eng- 
land and Wales lately described the Welsh as ‘‘a 
nation of nonconformists;’’ that is, people who 
do not conform to that church. No census by 
creeds is taken in Great Britain, but five-sixths 
of the Welsh are believed to be Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, or adherents of some of the 
other evangelical Protestant churches. Yet they 
are all, in the eye of the law, within the Estab- 
lishment, entitled to sittings in its churches, to 
burial in its graveyards, to share in its services, 
and to such part in its government as it allows to 
laymen. 

Instead of saving themselves from expense by 
‘‘conforming,’’ they support ‘“‘chapels’’ for clergy- 
men of whose preaching they approve, and they 
have long contended that it is unjust for Parlia- 
ment to maintain the Episcopal clergy in sole 
possession of the state church revenues. 

They say that these revenues are mostly derived 
from various public and private gifts made of old 
for the advancement of Christianity in Wales, 
and certainly not for the exclusive support of a 
church disapproved by the majority of Welsh 
Christians. 

They do not wish their own churches to share 
in these funds, but desire that the property should 
go to public uses of a more or less religious 
nature, such as education, charities and hospitals. 

This proposal, which seems reasonable to 
Americans, who are accustomed to voluntary 
churches alone, seems reasonable to the Liberals 
of Great Britain also. Hence they have declared 
that they mean to disestablish the state church in 
Wales, and Mr. Gladstone’s government has 
proposed in Parliament a bill looking to that end. 

This, which is commonly called the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill, does not propose immediate 
action of a thorough sort. It proposes nothing 
but that those Anglican bishops and clergymen 
who may be appointed in Wales during a term of 
about the next two years shall hold their emolu- 
ments—salaries and residences—at the pleasure 
of Parliament. 

Hitherto such functionaries have been appointed 
for life or during good behavior, either by the 
government directly, or by the bishops or other 
persons. If the Suspensory Bill passes, they will 
understand that their emoluments are granted 
only till such time as Parliament may be pre- 
pared to disestablish the state church in Wales. 
The design is to cut off newly appointed bishops 
and clergymen from any claim to compensation 
because of the disestablishment intended within 
two years. 

In proposing this measure, Mr. Gladstone's 
government has greatly excited many of the 
Anglican clergy throughout Great Britain. They 
roundly call the bill one for “‘robbing The Church.” 
They point out that ‘The Church” in Wales is not 
separate in organization from “The Church” in 
England. Therefore the argument for disestab- 
lishing the four bishoprics of Wales will apply 
wherever, in England, nonconformists are now, 








or may hereafter be, in a majority. 


afraid of losing a lot of fine properties and fat | «Negro Slavery in Old Deerfield” recalls several of 


salaries 
think it necessary to religion. 

But experience in America proves that the 
exclusively voluntary system advances Chris- 
tianity with energy, while it relieves the whole 
@eople from the heartburnings that result from 
placing one church in a privileged position, and 
branding all the others as inferior communions 
because they do not conform. 


* 
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WIND, WAVE AND WILLOW 


Blows the wind it knows not why. 
Flows the wave it knows not whither, 
And the willow swayeth hither, 
Swayeth hither witlessly, 
Nothing knowing save to sigh. 
Selected. — Wilham Watson. 
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A DREAMER’S SHIP. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| townspeople. 


Accustomed to a state church, they | much interest, of which by far the most striking is 


the story of Luce ’Bijah. 

Luce, whose maiden name was Lucy Terry, was 
a native African kidnapped by slave-hunters in 
early youth. From Rhode Island she was brought 
at five years old to Deerfield, where when she 
grew up she married a free negro, Abijah Prince. 

Such a marriage would not have freed her, and 
there is no record of her ever legally obtaining 
her liberty ; but Luce ’ Bijah, as she soon came to be 
called, appears thereafter to have enjoyed the 
privileges of a free woman, and moreover to have 
been held in considerable estimation by her fellow 
She was certainly a remarkable 
woman. 

Her husband owned a farm adjoining that of 
Colonel Eli Bronson, with whom a disagreement 


| arose concerning the boundary, the colonel claim 


ing a portion of the negro’s land. Several lawsuits 
followed, of which the decisive one was argued 


| before the Supreme Court, presided over by Judge 


Sir Edward Harland, the famous Belfast ship- | 


builder, recently remarked, ‘“‘Brunel was clever, | 
: y . ” | skill. Lawyer Isaac Tichenor, afterward Governor 


but he was a dreamer, and wanted to go too fast. 
His ship was a grand conception for her day, but 
she was wrong.” 

The ship was the Great Eastern, which was 


Samuel Chase. 
Colonel Bronson employed two famous lawyers 
of the day, who conducted the case with great 


| of Vermont, drew up the pleadings on ’Bijah’s 


built thirty-five years ago without reference to | 


the conditions and requirements of the trans- 
atlantic trade. 
commercially, and she made few of them. 


Her voyages were disastrous | 
Some | 


use was found for her in laying ocean cables, but | 


she proved to be a most unfortunate investment 
for her owners. 


first steamers to engage regularly in the trans- 
atlantic trade. Twenty years after this successful 
experiment he designed the leviathan with eight 
engines and a displacement of twenty-seven 
thousand tons. For passenger service she was a 


many and rolled heavily. For the freight business 
she was equally unavailable, since it was imprac- 
ticable to secure cargoes which would meet the 
operating expenses. 

Brunel was a man of genius, who had under- 
taken one great public work after another in 
England. Large projects fascinated his imagina- 
tion. 
advance’of his time. ‘If the Great Eastern be 
rather large for the trade,’ he used to say, ‘the 
world is moving, and will soon catch up with the 
big ship.” 

What he failed to understand was the real 


business of the ship-builder, which was to adapt | 


his designs and ideas to the requirements of trade, 
so that the ship-owner would not lose money by 
his investment. Before ocean traffic has caught 
up with the big ship’s dimensions, the whole 
science of naval architecture was revolutionized. 

The Belfast ship-builder who passed judgment 
upon Brunel as a dreamer has recently received 
an order for constructing a steamship one hun- 
dred and twenty feet longer than the Great 
Eastern, and with immeasurably greater engine 
power. The development of the passenger trade 
has created a demand for ships as great as they 
are swift and luxurious, until the leviathan of 
1858 is now to be surpassed at all points. 

But the new big ships, unlike Brunel's, are 
built for the time, and not a long way ahead of 
it; and they are within the limits where the ship- 
owner’s receipts and expenditures meet on com- 
mercial terms. 


a 


THE WORLD'S PAIR. 


Was there ever reason to doubt if the Fair at 
Chicago would be successful? It seems difficult 
now to think that such a question could have 
arisen; for one likes to believe that such energy 
and enterprise and resolution as were possessed 


by those who organized and directed the under-, 


taking must always command success. 

If there was once a doubt it has now wholly 
disappeared. ‘The Exhibition is greater, grander, 
more impressive than even its projectors thought 
it would be. No one returns from Chicago with- 
out feeling that a mere glimpse at the magnificent 
buildings is worth the journey, the money and 
the time required to see them. And no expendi- 
ture of time is too great for a more thorough 
seeing. 

One difficulty only—the question whether or not 
the gates shall be open on Sunday—has interfered 
with the complete success of the enterprise. There 
will be many persons whose consciences will 
forbid them to patronize a Fair directed in a 
spirit not sufficiently observant of the Sabbath. 
But others will not deem it a duty to deny them- 
selves the education which the Fair offers for 
this reason. 

For the Fair, both in its foreign and in its 
domestic exhibits, is a great educator, and in 
this view no American who can possibly spare 


| should have a college education. 


behalf, but it was Luce ’Bijah herself who came 
into court and argued the case—and not only 
argued it, but won it. Judge Chase said afterward 
that she had made a better argument than he hai 
heard from any lawyer at the Vermont bar. 

On one other occasion Luce made a public plea. 
She had six children—Cesar, Duroxa, Drucilla, 
Festus, Tatnai and Abijah—and she wished, when 
one of her sons reached a suitable age, that he 
She applied for 


| admission for him to Williams College, but he was 
Brunel had built the Great Western, one of the | 


He liked to be considered a long way in| 





| to college. 


most uncomfortable ship, as she had one deck too | oyaply in the Revolution, probably as one of Ethan 


rejected on account of his color. 

Poor Lucy, wounded and indignant, appeared 
before the trustees: of the college, and urged his 
claim in an impassioned speech of three hours’ 
duration; but this time her efforts were in vain. 
Prejudice was too strong, and her boy never went 
Her son Cesar, however, served hon 


Allen’s Green Mountain boys, and received a gov 
ernment pension in his old age. 

Luce herself lived to be very old, and survived 
her husband by many years. She passed her old 
age at a distance from the spot where he was 
buried, but every year the faithful old woman 
mounted a horse and rode over the mountains to 
visit his grave. She died at the age of ninety-one. 

Luce was a notable story-teller, like many of her 
imaginative race, and was also to some extent a 
poet. Verses of hers are preserved descriptive of 
a fight with Indians, some lines of which we copy 
below. She dwells, like Homer, upon the manner 
of the death of each warrior 

Eleazer Hawks was killed outright 

Before he had time to fight. 
Oliver Amsden he was slain. 
Which caused his friends much 


Simeon Amsden they found dea 
Not many rods off from his head. 


gue and pain. 


Nor was the fate of her heroine less dreadful, 
poor Eunice! 


Eunice Allen see the Indians coming 
And hoped to save herself by running, 
And had not her petticoats stopt her. 

The awful creatures had not cotched her, 
And tommyhawked her on the head 

And left her on the ground for dead. 


<>. 
> 





SEEKING NOTORIETY. 


The late French historian, M. Taine, is said to 
have had a violent abhorrence of the publicity 
which his fame brought upon him. He fled from 
photographers as though they brought the plague 
with them. No curious strangers found their way 
across his threshold. 

He has contrived to defend the privacy of his 
home, even after death. By his will his heirs and 
descendants are forbidden to publish any letter, 
paper or information touching his private life. 
The diary which he had kept for many years he 
himself burned shortly before his death, to make 
sure that it should never be given to the public. 

An odd contrast to this reticence was the eager 
ness of Lord Byron to pose before the public. Not 
only his thoughts, but his personal habits, bis 
misfortunes, his agony, his vices and his remorse 
for them, were all dragged out by him for the 
world to talk about and wonder at. 

Some of the noblest men of genius, Shakes- 
peare, Richter, Lamb and our own Emerson and 
Lowell, were apparently indifferent to fame, and 
never made an effort to attitudinize before the 
public. 

But the great majority of artists and authors 
have been nervously sensitive to the opinion of the 
world, and have willingly allowed the curtain to 
be drawn from their private lives. 

Alfred de Musset, going into the theatre once, 
saw a well-dressed man eagerly pick up the cigar 
ette he had thrown away and put it in his pocket- 
book as a valued relic. De Musset grasped his 
companion’s arm, exclaiming eestatically : 

“Did you see? Now I know that I am famous!” 

“And Alfred,” sneered his friend, “went on 
scattering cigarettes nightly, in hopes that he 
might see an admirer pick them up!” 

Reporters are censured for their exposure of 
personal habits and peculiarities, but we must 
remember that if a curious public did not show 
delight in these personal details, newspapers 
would not publish them. 

The man of genius who writes or paints makes a 
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friend of the public. If he is sensible and modest, 
it is for the unknown, comprehending eye and ear 
behind the crowd that he works and speaks. And 
with such a man it is only to that nameless friend 
that he bares his private life. 

But what apology can be made for the countless 
men and women without genius, who daily seek 
a vulgar notoriety? Certainly Taine’s noble mod- 
esty has no meaning for them. 


—————<~oe——_—_ 


UNRULY MEMBERS. 


A recent life of Peter Stuyvesant describes some 
of the social phases of New York at the time when 
it was New Amsterdam. A rigid dignity of | 
behavior was enjoined upon the citizens, and 
enforced by a multiplicity of fines. 

The magistrates were treated with great respect 
by the people, and were generally addressed as 
“Most worshipful lords.” They evidently had no 
official titles, and when Stuyvesant addressed 
them he adopted that form which best suited his 
humor. 

In announcing a Fast day, he directed his letter | 
to “The Most Worshipful, Most Prudent and very 
Discreet, their High Mightinesses, the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of Nieuw Amsterdam.” But 
when a quarrel had arisen on the propriety of a 
game called “Riding the Goose,” he addressed his | 
angry reproofs to “The Small Bench of Justices.” | 

It was dangerous in those days to indulge in idle 
words. One Pieter Pietersen Smit called Joghem 
Beeckman a “black pudding.” Isaac Bedlo called | 
Joost Goderis a “horned beast.” Both were fined 
as slanderers. 

Solomon la Chair, having lost his temper and | 
been fined for an epithet applied to the fire inspec- 
tors, paid the fine, but with the contemptuous | 
remark: | 

“Is it to have a little cock booted and spurred 
that I am to give it?” 

This remark was reported, and the court imposed | 
an additional fine of twelve guilders on the ground | 
that “it is not seemly that man should mock and | 
scoff at persons appointed to any office.” 

The house of Pietertje Jans was sold on an 
execution for debt, and she declared in public to 
the oflicers of the court: | 

“Ye despoilers! Ye bloodsuckers! Ye have | 
not sold, but given away my house!” 

The officers declared that such words were “a 
sting that cannot be endured,” and Pietertje was 
brought before the magistrate and forbidden “to | 
indulge in such blasphemies in the future, or by 
neglect the judge shall hereafter provide for it.” 


———— 


“ ANTI-FADDISM.” 


This barbarous word, philologically speaking, is | 
used in Chicago to designate the opposition to 
teaching in the primary schools such studies as | 
German, drawing, music, clay-modelling, sewing | 
and other branches which the “anti-faddists” con- 
sider ornamental or “fads.” 

They urge that no such branches should be | 
taught in schools supported by taxation until 
“every child of the people shall have been pro- 
vided, free of expense, with instruction in the | 
common studies which will be an equipment for 
ordinary industrial or business pursuits in any 
way of life.” They also say that young pupils 
who have too many studies learn none of them 
thoroughly. 

On the other hand, the “faddists” urge that the 
studies objected to are in fact peculiarly suited to 
equip for industrial life, that they take the mind 
out of the routine of the “three R’s,” stimulate the 
intellect, and are approved by the best exponents 
of modern educational ideas. 

The result has been a compromise—as was just, 
for there is some reason in both arguments; the 
primary grades now have simpler courses of study, 
some branches objected to have been dropped, 
others have been transferred to the high schools. 

It is wise to drop the study of foreign languages 
from primary school courses. In American schools 
our own language should be the first taught, and 
should always be the language of teaching. 

The children of foreigners must look to their 
parents if from a feeling of sentiment they wish 
to know their “mother tongue,” but their native 
language, freely taught them by the state, must be 
that of the nation whose citizens they are to 
become. 





8 
TWO ECCENTRIC FRIENDS. 


A friendship full of ups and downs was that 
between Rousseau and Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. 
At their first meeting they were mutually charmed. 
The second interview passed off agreeably in 
looking at some tropical plants and seeds, but it 
was followed by a genuine tiff. 

Deceived by the good-natured air of his new 
friend, Saint-Pierre included him in a distribution 
of coffee which he had received from abroad. 
Then Rousseau wrote him: 

“Sir, we have only met once, and you already 
begin to make me presents. Thatis being a little | 
too hasty, it seems to me. As I am not in a posi- 
tion to make presents myself, it is my custom not 
to receive the persons who offer me gifts. 

“You can do as you like about leaving this coffee 
with me, or sending to fetch it; but in the first 
case, please accept my thanks, and there will be | 
an end of our acquaintanceship.” } 

The quarrel was made up, however, on condition 
that Saint-Pierre should receive a root of ginseng 
and a work on ichthyology in exchange for his 
coffee. 

The two became excellent comrades, and were 
never on so friendly a footing as when they were 
taking long walks together. Rousseau was a dif. | 
ferent being in the country, and the enchantment 
of their companionship would last until they 
returned to Paris. At sight of the first houses of 
the suburb his brain would darken. He frowned, 
hastened his steps, became silent and morose. 

“One day,” says Saint-Pierre, “he received jme 
without saying a word, and with an austere and 
gloomy air. J spoke to him. He only replied in 
monosyllables, continuing all the time to copy | 
music. He constantly struck out or erased his | 





| him till his lawyer brought into court the frame of 


| prisoner, as any one could see, was a man of nearly 


| unusual proceeeding meant, the district attorney 


| nightingale in every bush, and applaud genius in 


|; ents have been animated with a desire to give 


| through her 
| having married an excellent young German of the 


| Christian Temperance Union, warns all 


work. To distract myself, I opened a book which 
lay on the table. 

“*You like reading, sir?’ he asked, in a discon- 
tented tone. 

“TI got up to take my leave. He rose at the same 
time and conducted me to the head of the stairs, 
saying, when I begged him not to trouble himself: 

“One must be ceremonious with persons with 
whom one is not on a familiar footing.’ ”’ 

Saint-Pierre, bitterly hurt, declared that he 
would never return, but they met and arranged 
another walk, and Rousseau once more became 
amiable at sight of the first bushes. 

“At last,” he said, “here we are beyond the 
carriages, pavements and men.” 





BIG 


A correspondent of the Green Bag says that a 
man was brought to trial in New York State about 
fifteen years ago on a charge of burglary. The 
evidence went to show that he had entered the 
dwelling in question through a certain cellar 
window, and the case seemed to be going against 


ENOUGH. 


the window. Actual measurement showed that its | 
dimensions were nine by thirteen inches, and the 


the average size. 


This sensational bit of evidence, it was plain, 
produced an immediate impression upon the court 
and the jury, and the defendant’s counsel at once 
asked the judge to order a verdict of acquittal, on 
the ground that it was physically impossible that 
the accused could have committed the burglary in 
the manner alleged. 

‘he court asked the district attorney if he was 
prepared to maintain that entrance had been 
effected in any other way than through the window 
in question. The attorney answered in the nega- 
tive, and the judge seemed on the point of doing 
as the lawyer for the defence had requested. 

At that moment the district attorney rose, and in 
a commanding voice told the prisoner to stand up. 
The prisoner obeyed. 

“Hold up your right hand as high as you can 
reach,” said the district attorney. It was done. 

“Put your left hand down by your side.” That 
was done. 

Then, while every one was wondering what the 


seized the window-frame, threw it over the pris- 
oner’s eo arm, and with a sudden jerk 
brought it clean over the shoulders; then, with 
both hands, he pulled it down over the man’s body, 
taking off a button or two and calling out an | 
exclamation of pain or anger. The next instant | 
the frame lay about the prisoner’s feet unbroken. | 
The court declined to order an acquittal, and in 
due course the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. 





FLIGHTY. 


There is something perennially funny in the 
estimate of young poets by their personal friends, 
Some affectionate partizans, to be sure, find a 


any versified production, but the majority of sen. 
sible fathers and mothers wait for larger and 


maturer results before expressing their delight, | 
| A brilliant young essayist furnishes a case in 


point, from his own experience. He was appar- 
ently becoming famous at a rapid rate, and some 
one congratulated his father on the fact. 





“I wish Tom would stick to his law study!” said 
the old gentleman, testily. “Sometimes I think 
he’s a born fool!” 

A writer in the Critic says of the father of 
James Russell Lowell: | 

“I was in Rome and Florence at one time with 
Doctor and Mrs. Lowell. He was under deep 
depression, and sensitive to small vexations. t| 
received one day quite a number of letters from 
Boston, and the doctor, grieving that he had none, | 
insisted upon my reading him some of mine. 

“Among them was one from my brother, giving 
an account of Commencement, and containing 
some extracts from Lowell’s manuscript class 





poem, which he had lent to my brother. My 
thought ——_ was as I read it: 

“<«This will delight the doctor.’ 

“Quite otherwise. The doctor said sadly: 

“*l am very sorry and disappointed. James 


promised me when 
up poetry and stick 
become less flighty! 


left home that he would give 
to his books. I hoped he had 


NAMES. 


Now and then a family is found where the par- 


their children “names that mean something,” as in 
the case of one where the children were numbered 
instead of named. In other instances the first 
name has been bestowed with strict reference to 
the significance of the last name. 


An English pone records that, not long since, 
a clergyman in Nottinghamshire, in baptizing a 
baby, paused to inquire the name, and was told by 
the father, “Shady, sir, if you please!” 

“Shady!” replied the minister, “then it’s a boy, 
and you mean Shadrach, eh?” 

“No, sir, it’s a girl.” 

“And what do you mean by giving it such a 
name as Shady?” 

“Why, sir, if you must know, our name is Bower, 
and we thought as how Shady Bower would make 
such a pretty name.” 

This Feealle the case of a young lady in a Western 
state who bore the romantic name of Ivy Green— 
or bore it until she was married. 

Her case was more fortunate than that of the 
daughter of a gentleman named Rose, who bore 
irlhood the name of Wild Rose; but 


name of Katz, was fated during the remainder of 
her life to sign herself Wild Katz! 


A CAUTION. 


The Union Signal, the organ of the Woman’s 
young 
women and girls anxious to “pay their way” to 
the World’s Fair by securing employment in 
Chicago to be on their guard against tempting 
advertisements for “help.” 


It appears that agents and purveyors for certain 
infamous establishments in that city are sending 
out their lures, either under the head of “Wanted” 
in the public press or by private circulars, and 
directing applicants to certain “intelligence offices” 
or “employment bureaus,” which are simply traps 
for the ignorant. 

To insure safety and honorable treatment, young 

irls seeking situations are cautioned to pay no 
eed to these advertisements, but to apply directly 
to the Bureau of the Columbian Association of 
Housekeepers, the employment agency of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, or that of 





Hull House, which last is a free bureau. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Ade. | 


——_e—_——_ 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is effective for cleansing teeth. It has no equal 
and is used and recommended by many dentists. [ Adv. 























SFrdnitus, NOY address Wie VERBECK, Supt, 
SCIENCE HIL SHELBYVILLE, KY. 
A Wellesley Preparatory. 
SHORTHAND - Sisres'i, Grange 
A. J. Graham’s Works and Sc bool, ™4 Bway, NY. 
TELECRAPHY. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. iby mail FREE. 
. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | 
The Family Wash Blue. Always Reliable. | 
D. S$. WILTBERGER, 233 North 2d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The 


“Crown” Piano 


has been chosen by 
the official commis- 
sioners for the fol- 
lowing, and other, 























state and forei 
buildings at 
World’s Fair. 
Arizona, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Delaware, 
Florida, Minnesota, Texas, 
daho, Missouri, Utah, 
linois, Montana, /irginia, 
ndiana, Nebraska, Washington 
ya, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
Kansas North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, New South Wales, 
Louisiana, Rhode Island, Sweden, 
Maine, South Dakota, Guatemala, &c. 


_ The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 
is their reward. Jilustrated Catalogue FREE. 


GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 61,) Chicago, IIL. 
It is not Sticky or Greasy. 








A Summer Balm for all Skin Affections. | 


Witch Hazel Jelly 


Smooths, Softens, Whitens, Strength- 
ens. Cures the Skin of such troubles as 
Burns, Bites, Itches, Tender Skin, etc. 
Superb after Shaving, Boating, Driving. 
(3 Witch Hazel Jelly is supe- 
rior to all lotions. Not aliquid. Easily 
earried in a travelling bag or pocket. 
Contains no oil or grease, and is cheap, 

25 cents, full size, postage paid, 

yf not for sale by your Druggist. 
THE MAYELL-=HOPP CO., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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because it is a pure, delightfully 
scenteu, free washing 


TOILET SOAP. | 


Wwe SOAP as 
Columbia 


Ppa F-gnEne Dress 
Shields. 


Guaranteed abso- 
lutely Moisture 
Proof and Odorless. 
Every Pair Warranted. 


“COLUMBIA” Stockinette, 














“SWAN” Fine Nainsook. 

Best of rubber usedin 

sy both. For sale a all 

Ask for SWAN brand, tst-</ass retail stores 
of Swan 25 cts., and Columbia 30 cts. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 








Your 
Summer 
Vacation 


will be thoroughly enjoyed if you 
ride a Hartford Safety.’ No trouble. 


No anxious moments, You are sure 
of value received. Be sure and 
have a catalogue.—The Hartford 
Cycle Co., Hartford, Conn. 








Wauregan Mills 


ARE THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE WIDELY POPULAR 


PRINTED 
Irish Lawns 


TRADES MARK. 
The Trade Mark is on every piece. 


Beware of imitations. 




















For Men’s Summer Wear, 


Choice quality Madras and Cheviot 
Negligee Shirts and Fancy Business 
Shirts—blues, pinks and fancy stripes— 
the comfortable and fashionable Shirt 
for this season. 

Negligee Shirts, cuffs and collars 

attached, $2.75 each. 

Business Shirts, cuffs but 

collar, $2.75 each. 

These are made expressly for us and 
are correct in every particular. They 
can be sent by mail—neck measure all 
that is needed. 

Many other lines of Wash Goods, 
in Summer styles, for Men and Boys. 


James McCreery & Go,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Home Comfort 


no 












STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 


WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 

SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces, 





“ They stay in the van.’”” 


Columbia 
Bicycles 


The beautiful wheels of strength 


and lightness. 
provement is in them. 
of highest grade. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two two-cent stamp$. Pope Mfg. 
Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- 
ford. 


Every bicycle im- 
They are 














BALLOONS. 


When and by whom was the first balloon made ? 


What is the bag made of ? 
What is a para 


The parts of a balloon 
With what filled, and why? 
chute ? 

What is the value of ballast ? 

Is the aeronaut liable to need it again after throwing 
it out ? 

What are the drawbacks to “aerostation?” 

Is the balloon of practical value ? 





For the Companion 


A FLOCK OF SHEEP. 


Over the field the bright air clings and tingles, | 
In the gold sunset whiie the red wind swoops, 
Upon the nibbied knolls and from the dingies 


he sheep are gathering in frightened groups 


From the wide fieid the laggards bileat and follow, 
A drover hurls his ery and hooting laugh, 

And one young swain too glad to whoop or hollo 
Is singing wildly as he whirls his staff. 


Now crowding into little groups and eddies 
They swirl about and charge and try to pass. 

The sheep-dog yelps and heads them off and steadies | 
And rounds and moulds them in a seething mass. | 


They stand a moment with their heads uplifted 
Till the wise dog barks loudly on the flank, 

They all at once roll over and are drifted | 
Down the small hill toward the river bank. 


Covered with rusty marks and purple blotches 
Around the fallen bars they flow and leap. 

The wary dog stands by and keenly watches 
As if he knew the name of every sheep 


Now down the road the nimble sound decreases, 
The drovers cry, the dog delays and whines, 

And now with twinkling feet and glimmering fleeces 
They round and vanish past the dusky pines 
The drove is gone, the ruddy wind grows colder, 

The singing youth puts he the heavy bars, 
Beyond the pines he sees the crimson smoulder 
And catches in his eyes the early stars. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL ScoTT 


| 
| 


-o- 


For the Companion 


AN ATTEMPTED BURGLARY. 


Authentic instances have been given when an 
assassin’s hand has been restrained by hearing 
his intended victim's voice hymning sacred music. 
Such an event took place not long ago in Georgia 

Two sisters were living on a plantation in that 
State. A bell-rope connected their apartments 
with the servants’ quarters outside but at night 
the two women were the only occupants of the 
house. 

After the older sister had fallen asleep one 
night, the younger woman. when she was ready 
for bed and about to blow out the candle, fancied | 
that she heard the raising of a window in an 
adjoining room 

She opened the door, crept into the room softly, 
and hearing footsteps on the piazza, sprang for- 
ward to pullthe bell-cord Before her hand could 
reach it she saw in the open window a negro’s | 


face and a revolver pointed towards her. Then 
came the hoarse whisper: 

‘Pull that bell and I il shoot ’”’ 

A puff of air extinguished the candle. The | 


face and the revolver vanished in the darkness, 
but she knew they were still at the window 

In that moment of agonizing suspense she | 
thought of a possible way of escape. There had 
been a singte flare of candle-light in the intruder's 
face, and by it she had recognized him as a 
desperado notorious for his superstition and his 
velief in the evil eve. Remembering this, she 
began to sing in a deep, rich voice a chant made 
up of scraps of texts that came into her mind. 

‘‘He that keepeth Israet shali neither siumber 
nor sleep." 

“The Lord is on my side. 
what can man do unto me?” 

“Thou wilt not suffer thy servant to de burt.’ 

‘‘He shall give his angels charge over me, and 
they shall bear me up.” 7 

Breaking the solemn silence of the night arose 
these impassioned cries for help until they almost 
swelled into shouts of victory. 

The negro breathed heavily. As the girl sang 
in the darkness she felt assured that the pistol 
had been withdrawn. ‘Then she heard the sound 
of retreating footsteps, and knew that deliverance 
hadcome. Yet she dared not arouse the servants, | 
but leaning on the window-sili sang on till she 
fell unconscious to the floor. 

The woods were searched early in the morning, 
and the assailant was found. When confronted 
with his accuser, he hardly ventured to raise his 
eyes, but stood trembling with superstitious dread. 

“The evil eye is on me!’’ he exclaimed, and | 
was ready to confess his guilt. | 

In seeking for the reason why this young woman | 
was able to meet successfully such an emergency, | 
we say that she owed her life to her quickness of | 
mind, and her intrepidity and self-possession. | 

Was this all? | 

Is it not possible that He Who inspired the 
words of the Hebrew king, that fell in song from | 
her lips, also prompted the thought by which her | 
life was probably saved ? 

There was something more than poetry in the 
far-reaching thought, felicitously expressed, of | 
him who said of the God he worshipped : } 

“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? } 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? | 
If Lascend up into heaven, thou art there 
If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. | 
If Ltake the wings of the morning, | 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.” 

And good men and wise men in the ages that 


I will not fear: 





| country roads with 


| was regardec 


| conceal from their wounded charge the terribie 


| had said, “I confide Kobilinski to your honor; you 





have passed, have found rest of mind and heart 
in their conviction that the sentiment contained 
in this declaration of belief in God's protective 
care, is true. 


din 
oe 


LOCOMOTIVE WHISTLES. 


When locomotives were first built, and began to 
trundle tueir small loads up and down the newly 





| and rudely constructed railways of England, the 


country roads were for the most part crossed at 
grade, and the engine-driver had no way of giving 
warning of his approach except by blowing a tin 
horn. This horn, as may be imagined, was far 
from being a sufficient warning. If a cow strayed 
upon the track, “so much the worse for the coo,” 
as old George Stephenson said But by and by it) 


| became inconvenient for others than the cows. 


One day in the year 1833 a farmer of Thornton 
was crossing the railway track on one of the 
a great load of eBES and butter. 

He was going to Leicester to sell the produce 
Just as he came out upon the track a train ap- | 
sxroached The engineman blew his tin horn | 
Nustily, but the farmer did not hear it. He drove | 
squarely upon the track, and the engine plunged | 
into his wagon. 

Fortunately the farmer was not seriously injured; | 
but his horse, and especially his eggs and butter, | 
were. Eighty dozens of eggs and fifty pounds of 
butter were smashed into an indistinguishable, | 
unpleasant mass, and mingled with the kindling 
wood to which the wagon was reduced The horse 
breathed his last in a few moments. 

The railway company had to pay the farmer the 
value of his fifty pounds of butter, his nine hun. 
dred and sixty eggs, his horse and his wagon It 
as a very serious matter; and 
straightway a director of the company, Mr: Ashlea 
Bagster by name, went to Atton Grange, where 
George Stephenson lived. 

“What shalt do we about this?" he exclaimed 
“We can't have such dreadful things as this hap- 
pening on our railway, you know.” 

Stephenson was inclined to take the matter with 
true north-country philosophy, but the director was 
aroused 

“Now, upon my word,” said Ashlen Bagster, 
“why can’t you make your steam make a noise 
somehow that will warn these people?” He 
thought of no method to accomplish this, but at 
that time people had in a general way a high 
opinion of the capabilities of steam. 

“That’s an idee, mon,” said Stephenson 
your soul, I'll try it!” 

He went to a maker of musical instruments, anc 


“Bless 


| Bet him to contrive an apparatus which, when 


lown by steam, would make a horrible screech 
This was attached to the boiler of an engine, anid 
the first locomotive whistle was in fuli operation. 

The railway directors, greatly delighted, ordered 
similar contrivances attached to all their locomo 
tives, and from that day to this the voice of the 
locomotive whistle has never been silent Like | 
the morning drum-beat of Britain, the whistte 
“following the sun and keeping company with the 
hours, it circles the earth with one continuous and | 
unbroken strain ” 

So that it may be said truly that the locomotive | 
whistle had its origin in the smashing of eighty 
dozen eggs 


—s va 
HIS COMPANY. 


During one of the battles in which the French 
were engaged in 1812 Colonel Kovbilinski, an aide 
de-camp of Marshal Davoust, was severely 
wounded The hospital wagons had been ieft in 
the rear, and the marshal gave him in care of a 
company of grenaciers, telling them to guard him, 
and take him ona titter to Wilna, the nearest town, 
where he could be cared for properly It was a 
totisome journey over a snow-covered wilderness, 
but the little band pressed forward, seeking to 


evidences of ruin about them. 


Several times they were attacked by bands of 
Cossacks, and “ie > their way through In an 
enemy’s country, insufliciently clothed, scantily 
fed, and delayed by their helpless burden, one 
recollection sustained them a marshal of France 





will restore him to me”’ 

After several weeks of this severe travel a storm 
came on, and all but five of the littke company 
perished. The survivors were half-stupefied; but 
their charge still lived, and they lifted his litter 
and moved steadfastly forward 

Toward evening they came in sight of Wilna 
The revulsion of feeling was too violent, and two 
of the men died before the city limits were reached. 
Two others tottered on for a short distance, and 
then only Jacques Dufour was left with the 
wounded man 

He looked at the litter in despair. Then, con 
scious of his inability to lift it. he clutched his 
fingers into the canvas and dragged it after him, | 
calling loudty for help. His cries were heard by a 
sentinel, and in a few minutes he was in the pres- | 
ence of Marsha! Davoust 

“Where is Colonel Kobilinski? ” 
marshal 

“He is here, monsieur.” | 

“And the company ?” | 

“Present, mon Maréchal.” 

“Lask for the company ?” 

“t have answered Present.” 

“But your comrades?” 

“Baried, monsieur, in the snow ” 

The marshal did not speak, but he opened his 
arms, and Jacques flung himself into them. He 
was repaid, amply repaid, he thought, for weeks 
of cruelsuffering But promotion and a red ribbon 
were bestowed upon him before Kobilinski suc- 





asked the 





| cumbed to his wounds and died 


—__-._ +@e- - 
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my pipe, ever and anon eg a sly glance behind 
to see where my foe was. e evidently was an 
artful old scoundrel, but I was determined to be 
his equal in cunning. 
About twenty coae behind me were a few ragged 
bushes. Behind these the lion had taken up his 
position, and was keeping careful watch of all my 
actions. Nearer me were some detached boulders | 
which would afford him shelter before he made | 
his final spring. You see I had calculated to a | 
nicety the animal’s plan of assault, and was con. | 
vinced that, being sure of me, he would defer his | 
final proceedings until dusk. 
I was not afraid. I could not afford to be; but I | 
was certainly nervous. Still, my mind and brain | 
were clear, and as ready for action as they ever | 
were. | 
The sun had gone down, and darkness was 


' rapidly setting in, when I slipped from my seat to 


moment afterward I took off my 
hunting-coat and hung it on the muzzle of my 
musket, then placed the ramrod through the 
sleeves, so as to keep it in much the same shape as 
it would have been on my back. Having regulated 
these details, I shoved the whole thing over the 
“er ledge where I had so lately been sitting. 

he lion was hungry and impatient, for scarcely 


the ledge. 


| was this done when my coat was torn away, ani 


my gun and ramrod were hurled to the bottom of 
the kloof. But they did not goalone. My assail 
ant was with them; and there he remained ail 
night, grumbling over a broken leg and his disap. | 


In the morning I found the lion with one of | 
his forelegs smashed so that he could scarcely | 
aor With the old musket I quickly dispatched | 

im. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


THE WAYFARERS. 


(After a Sieiian Fotk fable) 


Water aud Fire—two that can never rest, 
But wander in the worid for good and bane— 
Met Honor by the road. and he, being pressed 
To join in company with them, was fain 


So weil they went together, that small band 
Strangely assorted et ee: all agreed, 

That one of them—’twas Water—spoke. “[ have planned 
A sign whereby to trace me, were there need 


“If IL should stray, look far a-field where willows 
And alders bend, where feathery reeds abound, 
Where grass is greenest, swaying in long billows — 
For there, in shade of leaves, I will be found.” 


“Seek me,” said Fire, “where thin blue smoke arises 
From hearths or from the mountain charcoal pyre— | 
The floating filmy pennon that apprises. 
Here, as man’s lord or servant, tarries Fire.” - 


But Honor said: “Look well upon mg face. 
Regard me, what lam. This were the cost 
If | should wander from the way—no trace 
Were left of me, and I forever lost. 
E. CAVAZZA 


<o- 


LARGE MEAL, 


Captain Bordier. now a civil official at Maktar io 
Tunis, gives an amusing account of an experience | 
with some of his old Tunisian soldiers. Some 
time after he had left the army and had assumed 
office at Maktar he met, at the town of Bargon, | 
twelve soldiers of the company which he had once 

He was instantly recognized and 
“They all taiked at once,” he says. | 
“They hung upoo my bridie and upon my stirrups, | 


they embraced my hands, they grasped my boots | 
and the tails of my coat. 


“*God be praised' We have waited for 
long! Have you been well? And madam? 
the children? And our lieutenant?’ 

“*He was killed in Tonquin.’ 

“*May God have mercy upon him. 
brave man,’ 

“*And the sub-lieutenant?’ 

“*He was in Tonquin, and now is a lieutenant | 
and decorated,’ 

“*May God increase his prosperity.’ 

“At last I was able to p ee aetriny and the good | 
feilows hurried away to come back bringing mats 
and rugs and cushions, that their old captain might 
be comfortabty installed. 

“*We mag offer you lunch?” 

“*Yes, but itis a warm day and one dish wil! be 
sufficient.” 

“They hastened away, and I saw them holding 
an animated discussion, then they disappeared in 
different directions I afterward learned that the 
most profound of the band had proposed to the | 
rest that they should all contribute to a dish, anc: | 
that his wife should cook it; but the others were 
full of culinary price. It was decided that each 
should bring me a dish, for when I hac said, ‘a 
single dish,’ I had not specified whether ‘from each 
of you,’ or ‘from you all together.’ 

“T had finished an interview with the town offi 
cials, and was resting when I was informed, ‘Sidi. 
your lunch is coming ’ 

“My twelve soldiers were approaching, eacn with 
Twelve dishes to eat on that 
hot July day, with a terrible torrid sirocco blowing 
that would have destroyed the appetite of a glutton! 
Twelve dishes exactly alike, cooked after a receipt 
which no doubt had been handed down from 
Twelve mutton stews swimming in 
rancid oil, dressed with dry raisins and peas as 
hard as bullets, 

“I did my duty. 
and swallowed twelve mouthfuls of milk, and | 
informed each of my hosts that his dish was good, | 
very good, superior, delicious, agreeable, exquisite, | 
=> fragrant, savory, delectable or succu | 
ent! 

“They were much pleased, and declared that | 
whenever I visited Bargon they should entertain 
me. 

“I have been there since, but I invented a way to 
protect my stomach and to avoid hurting their 
feelings. I arranged an order of precedence for | 
them according to their military rank, the number | 
of years they had been in service, and their age. 
At every visit I state positively that I shall accept 


you so 
And | 


He was a 


I tasted of the twelve dishes, | 


| luncheon from some one of them, and I thus resist | 


FOOLING A LION, 

A hunter was stalking an ostrich when suddenly 
he glanced over his shoulder and saw a lion within 
seventy yards. The beast was stalking him as 
carefully as he had been stalking the ostrich. As 
he expressed it, he had been brought up among 
wild beasts, and knew theit ways as well as those 
of his own people’ He hai only one charge of 
ammunition left, and his resolve was taken in. 
stantly. He pretended not to be aware of his 
pursuer’s presence, although its conduct told him 
distinetly that it meditated mischief. 


If IT could have gained a tree I would certainly 
have ascended it; but none was near. To make a 
run for one would certainly bring the lion upon me 
at once; that was not to be thought of. So, pre- 
tending that I was still in pursuit of something, I 
struck a course for a crantz that promised to afford 
me a chance of shelter. 

Keeping along the edge of the kloof, I found just 
such a place as I desired—a drop of four feet to a 
ledge thirty or forty inches wide, and afterward 
an almost perpendicular descent of fifty or sixty 
feet, terminating in a quantity of broken boulders, 
rough enough to break the legs of a baboon or 
nae if either should happen to fall upon 

em. 

With as careless a manner as I could assume, I 
sat down on the edge of the precipice and smoked | 


the seciuctions of the others, and preserve my | 
digestion, though I am no less grateful for thefr 
kindness and devotion ” 


*» 
> 





IT GROUND SLOWLY. 


“Some folks undertake to show that New Hamp 
shire is a pooty slow place.” remarked Mr. Jabez | 
Gregg, as he carefully examined the foot of | 
Wilson Snow’s horse before putting on a new | 
shoe; “but I calculate that Virginny was about as | 
slow a spot a few years back as anythin’ could be | 
an’ git along.” } 


“IT s’pose you see consid’able of the workin’s of | 
it whilst you was there with your brother,” said | 
Wilson Snow, encouragingly. 

“T may say I did,” replied Mr. Gregg, “an’ I'll | 
tell you somethin’ that I see with my own eyes | 
that doos appear to me to beat all fer takin’ things 
easy. 

“You know Brother Abe he hed charge of a! 
turb-mill for grindin’ corn, amongst a number of 
other things. None of ’em set very heavy on his 
mind, a. One mornin’ whilst I was | 
there he’d started up that mill, an’ we’d set down 
to breakfast, an’ we heard his dog barkin’ like all | 


| possessed | 


“The sound seemed to come from the mill, an’ 
Abe reckoned the dog hed treed a ’possum, more’n 


| another inventory of the ship’s stores 


| time the 


likely, so we set out on a run fer the place; least- 
ways I run, an’ Abe come as near it as he could. 
Aw’ when we got there, what do you think we 
see?” 

“I give it up,” replied Wilson Snow, knowing 
what was expected of him. 

“Well, I tell you I’d allus called that mill about 
as mod’rate in its grindin’ as anythin’ ever I see, 
but that mornin’ it had fa’rly outdone itselt. 
When I got there that dog of Abe’s hed eat up 
every mite o’ the meal, an’ was barkin’ at the spout 
fer more!” 





<-9-e—_____—_ 
ALARMED FOR THE PRINCE. 


A Companion contributor who was a shipmate of 
Prince George of Wales on H. M. 8S. Canada in 
1883, tells of an amusing incident that occurred 
when the vessel was but a few days at sea. Because 
royalty was aboard, unusual precautions were 
observed to make the ship thoroughly safe. When 
an inventory of the commissariat was taken, two 
suspicious-looking boxes were found among the 
stores, of which no account could be discovered. 
This was a time when the alleged activity of Irish 
dynamiters was giving Englishmen many troubled 
dreams. An explosion almost in mid ocean had 
sunk a sbip attache: to the Pacific squadron only 
a short time before, and it was believed by many 
that the explosion had been caused by dynamite 


The commissariat oflicers of the Canada were 
sorely dismayed by the two mysterious boxes. 
Might not some fanatical Irish patriot have sought 
to gain for himself oomnns glory by smuggling 
aninfernal machine on board the ship which was to 
carry the possible future king of a hate: nation? 
Such a machine would be timed to do its deadly 
work when least expected. 

What could the suspicious boxes contain if not 
the doom of a war-ship with all on board? The 
— was the coveted game, to be sure, but three 
nundred insignificant souls must go with him! 

Who could blame the oflicers for being alarmed? 
There was something to be alarmed about when no 
account of the boxes could be found among the 
ship’s papers. No time must be lost, for before 
another hour they might be ali scattered to the 
elements! 

The sedate old captain ordered the two boxes to 
be slipped overboard as “damaged goods” ani the 
matter kept strictly secret from the prince and the 
men in order to avoid a panic. 

After more than two months on the ocean, 
became 
necessary, for the captain intended to take in a 
new supply at Halifax 

Now the invoice of two boxes of German 
sausages, taken on board at Portsmouth, was found 
among some other papers. But the goods were 


| not in stock, nor did the accounts show that they 


had been consumed during the voyage. 

What had been a dark secret with a few soon 
furnished amusement for a whole ship. A trusted 
servant of the ward-room told the story in his 
mess, and the boys had no end of fun over it. 


onsite: 
TO THE POINT. 

The prosecuting attorney in the circuit court of 

an Illinois county some years ago was a lawyer 


whose early education had veen defective, but 
who was so shrewd and “long headed” that few 


| more dangerous antagonists could be found at the 
| bar at that region 


At one time ne had procured the indictment of a 
well-known scamp for theft. The amount alleged 
to have been stolen was five dollars, and at that 
enalty for stealing five dollars or more 
was imprisonment at har« labor in the penitentiary. 
For stealing less than that the punishment was 
confinement in the county jail without labor. 

The evidence proved beyond dispute the stealing 
of a five-dollar bin of the State Bank of [lhlinois, 


| but the prisoner’s counsel brought several business 


men to swear that it was not worth its face in 
old, but all agreed that in ordinary transactions 
t would pass for five dollars 

Over this testimony the prisoner’s counsel quib- 
bled for two hours, while the prosecuting attorney 
listened in patience. 

When his turn came he rose quietly, and in his 
usual nasal drawl said: 

“Gentlemen, I hope the learned counsel won't 
get offended if I don’t talk but just one minute. 
All I’ve got to say isthis The prisoner don’t pre- 
tend to deny that he stole our money, and all he 
asks of you is just to give him the privilege of 
stealin’ it at a discount!” 

fle sat down, and the jury sent the thief to the 
penitentiary without leaving the box. 


<e 
ASPIRING INSECTS. 


In General John C Fremont’s clelightful reports 
of his exploring expeditions across the continent 
fifty years ago, there is an account, which a con- 
tributor to The Companion used to read over and 
over again when a boy, of the ascent of the moun 


| tain called Fremont’s Peak 


A most interesting thing in the story was the 


| description of a bumblebee which, in the oppres- 


sive stillness surrounding the summit of the great 
peak, more than thirteen thousand feet above the 
sea, suddenly winged its way across the snow- 


| covered rocks from the east, and alighted on the 


knee of one of the astonished explorers. 

General Fremont considered this the highest 
recorded flight of the bee. Perhaps for a latitude 
so remote from the equator this may be true, but 
Mr. Whymper, when clambering among the Andes 
of Ecuador, found insects at a considerably greater 
elevation. 

A species of butterfly was discovered by him 
which seemed always to dwell between twelve 
thousand and sixteen thousand feet above sea- 
level. Beetles were found as high as sixteen 
thousand feet on Chimborazo, and grasshoppers 
attained an equal elevation. 

Spiders were also found at an elevation of nearly 
sixteen thousand feet on three different mountains, 
being in fact on the tops of two of them. 


ee 
HOW HE PUT IT. 


Colonel John Hay happened to be in Chicago at 
the time of the great fire. Shortly afterward, as 
the story goes, while seated in the parlor of a 
hotel, he noticed two persons whispering and 
glancing at him. 


Presently one of them crossed the room and 
said: 

“Are you Mr. Hay?” 

“Yes,” replied the colonel. . 

“You wrote ‘Little Breeches,’ didn’t you?” was 
the next inquiry. 

“Yes,” responded the poet. 

Upon that the man returned to the place where 
his friend stood, and bringing him back, presented 
him solemnly to Colonel Hay as “Mr. M’Kaigins. 
Colénel Hay received the new-comer eel 
though he had never seen or heard of him before. 

After a short pause the first man said, in an 
impressive manner: 

“Mr. Hay, shall we soon have the pleasure 0! 
seeing the great fire embalmed in verse?” 
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For the Companion. 
A TRAGEDY. 


All was commotion in Hillock Town, 

The people were hurrying up and down, 
Each with as much as his arms could hold, 
And all were terrified, young and old; 
Empty-handed of all that crowd, 

One little creature wailed aloud : 

“My father and mother are buried,” cried she, 
“Beneath the leaves of the plantain tree; 
My brothers and sisters are dying or dead, 
And no one is left but me!” she said; 
“Those giants are all such horrible folk, 
They ruin our homes, and think it a joke!” 
And the poor little thing ran up and down 
With the hurrying throngs in Hillock Town. 


This is what happened when Reginald Gunn 
Stamped on some ant-hills, just for fun. 


we have. I don't want to go to the cafion. I 
ought to be court-martialed !"’ 

Ray and Roy were almost frightened. ‘Why, 
I’ll stay right here if you say so,”’ said Roy. 

*So will I,”’ said Ray. 

“Good for you!”’ cried U. S. “Give me your 
dollars and I'll flank him!’’ and off he went. 

Roy and Ray stood at the gate. ‘They looked 
down the road some time, and then, for a change, 
turned and looked at the house. 

“ We'll run up our old army - flag 
to-morrow, anyway,”’ said Roy. 

“So we will,”’ said Ray. ‘We can tie a pole to 
the big chimney. You know there's no fire in it. 
Never been any, either. Say, look at those flies 
all around it!” 

“Well, that’s queer,” said Roy. 
see about it.’”’ 

There was a ladder to the kitchen roof, and 
from there they soon climbed the long slope. 


there 


“Let’s go and 


*Flies!’’ cried Ray, as they drew near the chim- | 


ney. ‘*Why, they’re bees!" 

And then they both sat on the ridge-pole to 
watch them. 

Pretty soon they saw U. S. coming in at the 
gate. ‘‘Hello!’’ they both cried, and Ray added, 
‘We've found a bee-tree!”’ 

Now maybe you think this part of my story is 
just made up. But if you were here, I could 

















“HELLO! HERE IS THAT OLD STICK OF PUNK LYING IN 


For the Companion. 


A FAMOUS VICTORY. 

U. S. was ten, Ray and Roy were eight, and 
their father, who had been a brave soldier, was a 
great deal older. That was all the family, but 
U. S. declared that papa was worth a whole 
regiment of relations. And Roy and Ray thought 
sO, too. 

It was the second of July, and papa had heen 
called away to be gone till the sixth. ‘That seemed 
a pity, for he was always their general on the 
Fourth. But then, it gave U. 8S. a chance to take 
command as next in rank. And Mrs. Baker, 
the housekeeper, could bind up their wounds, as 
he said, if they were taken to the hospital. 

Papa had given each of them a whole silver 
dollar to spend. So they picked some late oranges, 
and sat in the shade of a spreading prune-tree 
discussing various plans for the Fourth. 

“Of course we'll go to the cajion,”’ said U. S., 
finally. ‘And I'll tell you what let's do with 
our money. Let’s club together and hire a 
wagon, and get a whole army of boys to go with 
us.” 

‘Hurrah!’ cried Roy and Ray. 
and ask ‘em this minute!” 

“No,” said U. S., gravely, looking at his 
Waterbury; “it's just supper-time now, and 
after that and all our chores ‘twill be sundown. 
And you know it’s against regulations to go out- 
side of camp after night.” 

“Oh, well, ‘twill soon be to-morrow,” 

tay. 

*So ‘twill,’ said Roy, as they walked slowly 
toward the house among the great geraniums and 
oleanders, while U. S. remarked, ‘There aint 


“Let's go 


said 


many soldiers have such quarters as this. I'm 
glad papa bought it before he went away. It 


begins to seem like home already.” 

They were up early next morning, rushing 
around to get their chores done. Mrs. Baker had 
promised a roasted chicken and some apricot 
pies. They knew just where to get the biggest 
wagon and the jolliest driver. And, as U.S. put 
it, everything looked favorable for a glorious 
campaign. But even then trouble was on its way, 
travelling in a rickety old milk-wagon. 

“There was the last month before you got your 
cow,” the milkman explained. ‘It’s just three 
dollars. I wouldn't have spoken about it, but 
I'm really out of change, and to-morrow’s the 
Fourth, and the boys, you know, they must have 
some fun.”’ 

It was U. S. who had come out, and Roy and 
Ray were listening at the window. ‘I’m very 
sorry,” he replied. ‘Papa went off in such a 
hurry, or he wouldn’t have forgotten it. He'll 
see to it as soon as he gets back.” 

Roy and Ray felt relieved to hear that, and to 
see the man drive away. But U. S. walked in 
with a gloomy face, and said, ‘I feel like a regular 
old deserter. The money really belongs to him. 
His boys have just as much right to a picnic as 


THE DIRT. LET'S HAVE SOME FUN WITH Him!” 


For the Companion. 
GRASSHOPPER. 


There’s an odd old fellow, wrinkled 
and yellow, 

That sits in a queer little heap 

By his open door, all shaded o’er 

With an awning of clover deep. 

He is keeping shop in the summer 
grass, 

And he calls to whoever may happen 
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show you half-a-dozen swarms of bees, storing 


honey among the rafters of the Methodist church. | 


And you could hear plenty of bee stories bigger 
than mine. 

So do not be surprised when I tell you that 
after arming himself with netting and gloves, and 
working faithfully for hours, U.8., with Roy and 
Ray, spent the rest of that day in peddling honey. 
They “fought it out on that line,”’ as U. S. would 
say, and hired the wagon and invited the boys 
that evening. And next day they took the caiion 
by storm, and covered themselves with glory. 


Evpnora Stone BuMstTeap. 


-o- 
For the Companion. 
SOME IMPOSSIBLE THINGS. 


Like Johnnie’s pocket without a string, 


Like a robin redbreast that cannot sing, 
Like a primer without an A BC, 
Like a field of clover without a bee, 
Like a peacock without a tail to spread, 
Like mother’s needle without a thread, 
Like a grown-up world without girls and boys 
Is a Fourth of July without a noise. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





Ovr little boy of four, and his sister, « year 
older, were “playing doctor’’ one day, and he 
was called in to see a sick doll. When the little 
girl inquired what he thought “the matter could 
be,’”’ he replied, ‘‘Seems a good deal like the new 
monie (pneumonia), but I guess,’’ he added after 
a little reflection, ‘‘there is some old enonie mixed 
in with it.” 

Harry was ready to go out and play one day, 
when a slight rain began to fall. “I think you 
had better not go out,’’ said mamma, ‘‘you will 
get wet.”” 
hurt me. 


“O mamma,” he exclaimed, “it won't 
It is a real dry rain.”’ 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
Re 
ANAGRAM 

An author with three of his books: 


Rey. Walter T. De Hadee. 
“Waincutt—A Roman Youth.” 
“Hon. T. L. Keet’s Lost Niece.’ 
“Fay Herd’s Pan Pies.” 


’ 


<a 
ENIGMA. 
2, 3, 4 
to make a 


5, 6,7,8 roses 


I wish you would 1, 2, 3, 4 
5 ; like 


, { 
5, 6, 7, 8 lilies to me, I would 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8 bouquet. 


3. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


Select one word from each of the following quo 
tations from Shakespeare, and make a quotation 
from Tennyson: 

“I had rather 
fool.” 

“He sits high in all the people’s hearts.” 

“Of his bones are coral made.” 

“The more I give to thee, the more I have.” 

, “Better three hours too soon than a minute too 
ate.” 
“With coronets of fresh and fragrant flowers.” 


be any kind of a thing than a 


4. 
JUMBLED PROVERBS. 

Arrange syllables in order and find proverbs 
from several nations on the same subject, which 
may be found in the missing word of six letters 

A—al cut e fool’s his is long nough to 
throat ways. 

And bone less so small the eee * 

And can clared crush de Greek kill the. 

A de er great horde stroys the « « « « « 

As does serts sword than the the Turk. 


es ee # 


weak 














to pass, Cr 
“Cheap, cheap, cheap!” — 
OLD STICK OF PUNK JOINS HEARTILY IN THE 
I never could tell what he has to sell, 
For just as soon as I creep 
To the swinging sign of the blue-grass fine, “Boys don’t—sometimes,”’ said Archie, looking Verb ly per pro saith sian the wise 
He is off with a flying leap. ashamed. “I wish I hadn’t left that toad there.” A an death earl length « « « « * yy. 
pt ae a aang “You can’t go back now,” said George. Csautttineleceses ‘your your. 


I hear him crying his wares again, 
“Cheap, cheap, cheap!” 


<-@- 


For the Companion. 


BY THE SEASIDE. 

What a delightful day it was in which ten boys 
and girls, brothers, sisters and cousins, came 
down for a frolic on the shore of old ocean. 

Surf, sand and rocks; sailboats, fishing and 
shells. Something to suit the taste of every one. 

“Shells, shells!’ cried Archie. “If you find 
any real fine ones I wish you’d give them to me. 
I want them for my cabinet.” 

“Alice and I have cabinets, too,”’ said Elsie. 


The boys went one way in a little group, the | 
many | 


girls the other. Alice and Elsie found 
pretty shells, but after a while all the girls joined 
in building a house with a sand garden. 

Some of them brought shingles and stones a 
long way to make the house strong. When it 
was finished and the pretty garden beds marked 
out they felt very proud of it. 

“Now we must go up to the hotel garden to get 
some flowers to put in it,”’ said Elsie. 

While they were gone the bovs came along and 
saw the house. 

“Say,’’ said Archie, ‘‘I1 saw a great toad up 
there among the rocks. Let’s put it in their 
house. Elsie is as afraid as she can be of a 
toad.” 

“It'll make every one of the girls jump and 
scream,”’ said George. 

The toad was brought and placed in the house. 
Then the boys went up to the hotel where the 
party were to take dinner. 


“See my beautiful shells,’’ said Elsie to her 


brother. ‘I met an old fisherman, and he gave 
them to me. Show me yours.” 
“Ho!” said Archie. “I haven't found any 


’ 


good ones. You're lucky.’ 
“T’ll divide with vou,”’ said Elsie. 
In doing so she gave him the best ones. 
the bovs went to take a sail. 
“T sav,”’ said George, after a little thinking, 


“girls know how to be kind, don’t they ? 


Then 


“There go the girls now. Ho, ho!’’ Archie 
sprang up in delight. ‘‘They can’t get there. 
The tide’s coming up and carrying the whole 
thing away !”” 

When Archie told his mother about it, she said : 

“You are a fortunate boy to have your ugly 
trick washed away. But it is a great deal safer 
not to do unkind things, for it does not often 


happen so. SypneyY Dayne. 


+e 


For the Companion. 

A QUESTION OF FASHION. 
What makes men dress so unstylish, dear? 
Their clothes look dreadfully odd and queer. 
Not one I ever saw, I believe, 

Had even a single puff on his sleeve! 
MARY CHAHOON. 


-— ee 
For the Companion. 


SALLY. 

Jimmy and his sister Sally were two little 
Fresh Air children who were spending a week in 
the country, where all was so strange and new. 
When they went to bed on the evening of the 
Fourth they were too happy to sleep, and lay 
chattering together a long while. 

‘How nice those strawberries 
Sally. 

“And the chalk-lid ice-cream !"’ cried Jimmy. 

‘And the cake with the sweet snow on top!"" 
said Sally. 

‘‘And the fire-crackers ! 

‘And the sky-rockets !" 

*‘And—the—”’ Jimmy's voice dropped, and his 
eves closed. 

But Sally’s eyes would not shut. She looked 
out of the window at the stars. One star kept 
dancing about; it flew in through the open 
window and twinkled now here, now there, all 
around the room. Sally had never seen a firefly, 
and she was very much puzzled. 

At last she thought she understood it. 

“O Jimmy!" she called, ‘wake up! 
mosquito that is keeping the Fourth!” 


were!"’ said 


” 


Here’s a 


A can speed speak the « * *« *« *« « whose word 
Chi nese out say steed strips the the. 
A ges im part rab sa this while 
Great heart house is store the the « « * *« * «’* 
Brew from heim max sprung the wit 
Feet let ne’er should slip the though « « * « « « 
Cred crowns er sa the the whole writ 
Doth his keep keeps his « « * * * « soul who. 
5. 
NUMERICAL 
For 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
The bread was sweet, the 9, 3, 7 was fine. 
The 8, 9, 3, 4, 5, we all agreed, 
Though somewhat 6, 7, 9, was good indeed. 
And when we left, such hungry folks were we, 
The table was almost 1, 4, 2, 3. 
6. 
RIDDLE. 


ENIGMA. 


Iam an ever active agent. 

Of little value in myself 

I carry values,—stores and pelf; 
Tidings of joy, grief, love and hate, 
Of heart and home, of trade and state. 
Alike I favor high and low; 

Favor alike to me they show. 

\ wing of news, of place, of fate, 

I wear a face accounted great, 
Sometimes of one, sometimes of other: 
And close I stick as any brother. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
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“Yankee Doodle 


2. Prince, toad, lion, fen, Dee, chat, Eden. The 
Declaration of Independence. 
3. Flag. 
Ad(d)-am-s, Jef(f)-fer-son. 


4. John (ca) 
They both died July 4, 1826. 


5. Fire-cracker. 
6. “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional pages over eight-which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment tor The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in a Post-Office Moner Order, Bank | 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Gupiienes are issued. Subscribers 
Lig send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent- and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenve. 





For the Companion. 


THE USE OF POULTICES. 


Physicians are often surprised at the ignorance 
of patients concerning the use of poultices. The 
trouble arises from a wrong idea as to the curative 
action of a poultice. 

In general, poultices are primarily localizers of 
inflammation; they act by softeping and stimulat- 
ing the tissues with which they are brought directly 
in contact. The fact that their value lies in the 
amount of heat and moisture which they radiate 
to these tissues is the reason, probably, for their 
application by the laity in every case where heat 
and moisture may happen to be indicated as 
necessary. 

Take, for example, two cases—a poisoned wound 
and a finger swollen by muscular strain. It is 
manifest that these two cases are not parallel, 
though in both the application of heat is indicated 
as a remedy. 

In the case of the poisoned wound, we have the 
presence of a foreign substance in the tissues. 


This sets up a local inflammation, which by means } 


of the circulation tends to spread and become 
general. We place a poultice over the affected 
part, and immediately the application of the heat 


brings to it a fresh supply of blood containing | 


numerous leucocytes,—white corpuscles,—whose 
business it is to make war upon all foreign matter 
with which they may come in contact, and pus is 
formed. This finds a proper means of escape 
through the softened tissues under the poultice, 
and with it comes the poison: 

In the case of the swollen finger, on the other 
hand, we have a simple irritation, and what we 
need in the way of treatment is just enough heat 
to draw a renewed supply of blood to the weak- 
ened part for its nourishment. But we do not 
wish, as in the first case, to confine the heat long 
enough to stimulate the leucocytes to activity, as 
in that event we should only have made a bad 
matter worse, with an abscess to take care of. 

The desired result may be obtained by simply 
plunging the finger into water as hot as can be 
borne for a short time, or by rubbing on a stimu- 
lating liniment. 


The moral of all this is that we are to use poul- 


tices only where we wish to localize inflammation. 
In sprains and the like, proper stimulation is all 
that is required. 


° 


For the Companion. 


INDIANS WITH MONEY ENOUGH. 


I was ata mission in Idaho, one Saturday after- 


noon, when two government officials arrived bring. | 


ing funds with which to pay the Indians for land 
which the United States had bought of them. Each 
Indian received a draft for twelve hundred. and 
four dollars. : 

They could hardly believe that the little slips of 
paper would be exchanged for gold. 


The town where the drafts were to be cashed | 


was eight miles from the mission, but at six o’clock 
Monday morning a large group of Indians had 
gathered in front of the bank. 

When nine o’clock came, and the doors were 
opened, they quietly entered, presented their 
drafts and counted the coin. They would not take 
bills. Then they started out to make purchases. 

The first desire of the men was for fast horses. 
For several days the town presented a gala appear 
ance. Men were trotting horses up and down the 
streets to attract an offer from the Indians, who 


paid the seller’s price if the animal pleased their | 
| fancy. Most of them already owned wagons; 80, | 
| after getting their horses, they bought carriages | 
| and farm implements. One dealer told me that he | 
sold in one day five thousand dollars’ worth of 
| agricultural implements and vehicles. 

The squaws hurried to the siores, where they 
selected dress goods, shoes, blankets, and the like. 

| The children’s eyes were attracted by oranges, 

| candy, nuts and cakes. One young girl paid eight 

| dollars for a pair of kid shoes, fifteen dollars for a 
black lace hat with a red rose, and one dollar for 
chewing-gum. 

Late in the afternoon, I drove out of town to 
meet the Indians on their return to the mission. 
They made a strange procession. Most of them 
were in new carriages with shining harness, and 
with packages stowed all about them. Others had | 
wagons loaded with plows, furniture, cooking. | 
stoves, trunks, wash-tubs, boys’ express carts, and 
nearly everything you could think of. 

Their old cayuse ponies were following behind 
this newly acquired splendor. 

Several stopped me to try to buy my brightly- | 
colored buggy-robe. When I shook my head, one 
squaw held up both hands full of gold and said, 
“Heap money, me pay.” 

The last one on the road was an old squaw, con- 
tentedly seated in a stylish cart, driving a spirited 
horse for which she had paid two hundred dollars. 
A new blanket was tucked about her, and her tired 
little pony, on which she had ridden to town, was 
tied behind. The poor cayuse was trying to make 
his little feet keep pace with his sleek-coated rival. 

M. HOOPER. 





ALMOST A MIRACLE. 


A peculiar incident of mountain travel is re- 
corded in the “Life of Nicholas Ferrar.” He was 
riding on muleback over some narrow and dan 
gerous passages of the Alps, his guide being a 
little way before him. Engrossed in thought, 
Ferrar was paying little attention to the way, | 
when he was suddenly recalled to himself by an | 
exclamation from his guide. 


At the narrowest and steepest part of the path,— 
a lofty wall on one side and a precipice on the 
other,—a donkey laden with a large piece of tim 
ber came rushing from the side of the mountain, 
turned into the narrow road, and bore down upon 
Ferrar. 
The guide had heard the noise, and at once real 
ized his patron’s danger. 
“ Lord!” he cried. “The man is lost if he had 
a hundred lives!” 
And truly there seemed to be no escape. The 
| donkey was loaded with the timber athwart its 
back, so that it would be impossible for it to pass 
Ferrar and his mule without pushing them over 
the precipice. 
As the donkey plunged down the narrow path, 





however, it stumbled just in front of Ferrar, and 
fell to its knees. The sudden check swung the | 
timber round so that Ferrar was lightly brushed 
by it, and in one moment the danger was passed. 

Ferrar fell on his face, thanking God for his 
miraculous preservation. The guide and the 
owner of the donkey—which had broken away 
while being loaded—stood crossing themselves 
and erying, “ Miracolo,!”’ 


HER DIFFICULTY. 


An exchange relates that an old lady travelling 
on the London underground road and finding that 
the train was approaching a station, said to a man | 
who sat at the farther end of the compartment and | 
| was her only fellow-passenger: 


“Would you kindly tell me, sir, what is the next 
station?” 

“Bayswater, madam,” was the courteous reply. 

“Then would you mind, sir, when we arrive, 
opening the door and helping me to get out?” 

“With pleasure,” was the cordial assent. 

“You see,” the old lady went on to explain, “I 
am well on in years, and I have to get out slowly and 
| backward, and when the porter sees me getting out 

he shouts, ‘Look alive, ma’am!’ and gives me a 
push in from behind—and I’ve been round the 
circle twice already.” 


WELL ENDOWED. 


A certain well-known surgeon is ambidextrous. 
Asa Malaprop among students once said of him, 
“He can use one hand just as well as the other, 
and perhaps a little better!” | 


One day he was operating in a case which 
required great delicacy of manipulation, and the 
students present were overcome with admiration 
at the calmness and dexterity with which he shifted 
the instrument from one hand to the other, and 
worked with the left as well as with the right. 

A new-comer, who had never seen him operate, 
and had never heard of this double facility, could 
not control his wonderment. 
| *Do you see that?” he whispered in the ear of a 

fellow-student. ‘“He’s amphibious!” 


ENTERPRISING. 


Country newspapers may not make so great a 
show as some of the metropolitan dailies, but they 
are perhaps quite as conscientious in their atten. 
tion to the minute details of local news. Thus an 
Ohio paper is said to have printed the following 
paragraphs the other day: 

On Wednesday of this week a strange man 
walked through the main street of our village. 
His name and business did not transpire. 


P.S. We open the forms to state that his name 
was George Washington Smith. We hope to 





ascertain the nature of his business in season for 
announcement in our next issue. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Tommy was getting well of the measles, and his 
mother was properly careful lest he should be 
allowed to expose himeelf. 


“Is Tommy still out in that cold garden, Bridget?” | 
she asked toward nightfall. 

“No, mum; he’s come in.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Sure an’ I haven’t seen him, mum; but I know 
he’s come in, ’cause the cat’s got on top of the tea 
cupboard.” — Exchange. 


THERE is a man in Chicago so tender-hearted 
that he often rides in a street-car with his eyes 
closed, rather than see ladies standing up. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 


UIT AR self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO, @1. Circular and cata. of in- 
struments FREE. A.PARKE.86 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


BICYCLES eivitents. 

New or 2d hand; lowest py 4 

VA est stock ; makers & oldest dealersin 
=p U.S. Wesell everywhcre. Cata. free, 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO. 8 @8t., Peoria, like 


Hale BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- B 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, ¥ 
and is sure to please. 50c. & $1 at 

Druggists. 
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Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Paper 10, 12 1-2, 1 li, all with wid 
borders and ceilings to! match. “Goo Gold 
Paper, §¢ to 9c. aperhang sam; 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 
ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 
136-188 W. Madison 8t 30-82 W. Thirteenth St. 
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Make Money 


While You Sleep. 


STAHL’S 








$35 $175 


ORGANS. PIANOS. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 
Direct from Factory to home. Save all middlemen’s 
Profits. Sent on 15 days’ trial. Send_for catalogue. 
EETHOVEN CU., P.O. Box 1503, Washington, N. J. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather, 
Purehaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


EDISO PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
Address, 

NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 

Edison Building, 














Masonic Temple Building, 
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COLLARS &CUFFS. 
Vagiaat | Yemen an 
Nw 29) |\9@ med 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —+< RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn, 








Try tl You will like th . 
well. it well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pa : ent b 





mnail for 6 cents. Address, giving size aud style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





“ My friends envy me my com- 
plexion. 1 wonder if I ought 
to tell them that it is due to 


ANOTA 


Skin Food.” 


It softens and whitens 
the skin and tends to 
efface wrinkles 
and other fa- 
cial blemishes. 


$1.00 per Jar, post-paid. 

Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial 
Massage at Home, and copy of book “Every Woman Her 
Own Beautifier,” all sent free, securely sealed to any 
address. on receipt of 10 cts. for postage and packing. 
Agents wanted to sell this and other specialties. 

REFERENCES : PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
American Express Co. - A. MAXIM, 
Pittsfield National Bank. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Lanota Skin Food contains no vaseline or glycer- 

ine and is perfectly free from any harmful ingredient. 





EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT DRIER 


Evaporates Fruit DAY and 
NIGHT. Catalogue free up- 
Address, 











on application. 


WILLIAM STAHL 
EVAPORATOR COMP’Y, 
QUINCY, ILL. 


To Restore 
hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 
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MONARCH CYCLE Co. 


Lake and Halstead Sts., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EM ALL. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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You want the Best © 


never spoils good materials; never leaves 
lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake; while 
all these things do happen with the best of 
to 


methods, or who use other baking powders. 


Baking Powder is indispensable. 
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. Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; a 
never makes sour, soggy or husky food; : 
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For the Companion. 


CILLY’S BEAR. 


Cilly’s home was high on one of the many | 


mountain-sides about Lake Winnipiseogee. The 
rocky farm yielded a scanty living at best, and 


now that Mr. True and his oldest boy were 
following General Stark—for Cilly lived in 


Revolutionary days—the rest of the family often 
had hard times. More than once the supply of 
food ran low. 

And so it was that Mrs. True, as she placed the 
corn-cake on the table one day, said to the brother 
Cilly still had at home: ‘‘There, Dick, I used the 
last spoonful of meal in the house for this ban- 
nock. We must get some more from Miss Horne; 
she said she had a plenty, and we should come 
for it any time we was out.” 

“All right,”* said Dick ; 
afternoon.”” 

Cilly turned pale. 
farm, a mile and a half away, lay largely through 


dense woods; and Cilly was not as brave as the | 


daughters of mountaineers are said to be. 

‘‘No,”’ she protested, feebly, ‘‘I aint goin’ down 
through them woods all alone to be eat up by a 
bear.” 

“Ho, ho!’ shouted Dick. ‘Do you suppose a 
bear’d look at you? Why, he'd run one way 
faster’n you could t’other.”’ 

“Why don’t you go?”’ said Cilly. 

“Me?”’ and Dick jumped up to put on his 
jacket. ‘‘Who’ll hoe the potatoes ?’’ 

“T will. I'll work every minute you’re gone,” 
exclaimed Cilly. 

“Come, Cilly,’”’ said Mrs. True, persuasively, 
‘you know they aint seen a single bear in them 
woods for more’na year. Don’t always be scared 
at a shadder.”’ 

For answer Cilly ran out of doors with her 
apron flung over her face. Her mother heard 
her sobbing bitterly at a little distance. 

‘‘Lawful sakes!"’ muttered Mrs. True. 
wish that child wa’n’t such a coward! 
see where she took it from.’’ 

But though Mrs. True was 
daughter so timid, she understood the child, and 
knew she had better not be forced to face even an 
imaginary bear. So for a month whenever it 
was necessary to send for meal Mrs. True went 
for it herself. 

Heavy and short of breath, she stood the 
journeys ill. Each time Cilly felt the reproach of 
her mother's glances, and the keener sting of 
Dick’s taunts. But she would rather endure 
anything than the danger of a bear. 

At length a rolling. stone not far from the farm- 
house door brought Mrs. True to earth, and her 
walks for the meal toanend. For with sprained 
ankle she was helped back, white and faint, into 
her kitchen. When the next need for meal came 
round, Cilly was in terror. 

“You're in for it this time, Miss Cilly,”’ 
Dick, ‘“‘an’ you can’t get out of it, either.” 

Cilly stood still in the middle of the kitchen 
floor as if she had become helpless. But Dick 
only laughed boisterously and went out to resume 
his work. 

Mrs. True said nothing, and Cilly went about 
her own tasks very slowly, as if dreading to 
finish them. After a time her mother exclaimed, 
“Come, Cilly, come, if you don’t hurry about 
your work ‘twill be night before you get down to 
Squire Horne’s.”’ 

“O mother, must I go?’’ pleaded Cilly. 

“Why, child, what be you thinkin’ of? 
is there to go if you don't ?”’ 

“IT know I shall see a bear, mother, I know I 
shall.”’ 

“There, Cilly, stop! 
long,’ said Mrs. True. ‘‘Haven’t I been down 
there every week for a month an’ aint so much 
as heard a bear named? You go right along 
without another word.” 


“I do 
I don't 


said 


Who 


Cilly knew that tone too well to expect a change 
in the decision, but as she finished her work her | 


hands were trembling so that she could scarcely 
hold her dishes. 

The afternoon was well advanced when she 
went out of the house and down the path with 
the basket on her arm, looking back so wistfully 
that Mrs. True almost relented. 

Dick saw her departure, and waved his hat as 
he shouted derisively, ‘‘Don’t let him get away, 
Cilly. Keep him when you ketch him; bear 
steak’s awful good.” 

Cilly never answered any of Dick’s railings, 
and now she only drew her sunbonnet closer 
about her burning face as she went rapidly down 
the path. When she reached the woods she broke 
into a run, and though the road was full of hum- 
mocks and old roots she made astonishing speed 
in her descent. 

Her sunbonnet had fallen back from her face 
and was hanging about her neck by its flopping 
strings, her face was red and moist with perspira- 
tion, and her breath came quick and hard. But 
She paid no attention to those discomforts until 
she came out from the woods and entered the 


“send Cilly down this | 


The road to Squire Horne’s | 


sorry to see her | 


I’ve humored you too) 


road which led to Squire eeas's. Then as 
stopped, sat down by the roadside, and put her 
flying hair to nghts. 

As she looked back up the path to the point 
where it was lost in the woods, she shuddered and 
thought, “I’ve got to go back again an’ walk 
every step of the way, for I can’t run with that 
meal, an’ folks say that bears can run up-hill 
faster’n they can down.” 

That reflection made her hurry on her way, 
| resolving to return as soon as possible, for the 
| twilight was near. 

‘Why, Cilly True! You don’t mean to say 
you've come down the mountain alone, do ye ?” 
|exclaimed good-natured Mrs. Horne, as Cilly 
appeared at her door. ‘1 thought your ma said 
that you was afraid there was bears in the 
woods.” 

Cilly was greatly mortified that her timidity 
should be so well known, but she answered, 
bashfully, ‘‘Mother’s sick—or—she sprained her 
ankle, an’ Dick was busy, an’ I had to come.” 

Then of course she had to give a full account of 
her mother’s fall, and listen to Mrs. Horne’s 
prescriptions for the injury, and it was late before 
she was free to go. At the last moment Mrs. 
Horne inquired, ‘‘Cilly, aint I heard your ma say 
that she was dretful fond of cheese ?” 

“She is real fond of it,’’ said Cilly. 





“Wal, I'm goin’ to give you a little one to take | 


home to her. "Twon’t be much to carry, it’s 
| such a little one, an’ now your ma aint very well, 
it'll be nice for her to have a little of."’ 

| Cilly dared not refuse to wait, but she was in 
positive distress. 

At length, convinced that she never should 
reach home, she started, walking as rapidly as 
possible, with the basket in one hand and an arm 
encircling the cheese. 

As she reached the mountain road and began 





THE YOUTH’S COS TPANION. 


he’d surely took you!”’ And tagutah 
replied, ‘You'd ought to like cheese better’n ever 
now, mother.” D1an CALVERT. 


~~ 
> 


IN WAR TIME. 


At the time of the war, when a certain Missouri 
regiment was organized, many of the officers 





were anything but familiar with military matters | 4 


and terms. One gallant captain, having seen the 
“right wheel’? executed, determined that his 
straggling company should be drilled in the same 
manceuvre. 


At the next drill, however, he scratched his 
head and struggled in vain to remember the word 
of command. At last, determined not to be 
balked, he called out: 

“Come round like a gate! 
two motions! Come!’’ 

And they came. 

It is said to have been a soldier of this selfsame 
regiment who was one day going off the field too 
hastily, when he was discovered by the provost- 
guard, who called out sternly, “‘Halt!"’ 

“IT can’t!"* replied the soldier. 

“Are you wounded ?"’ asked the guard. 

‘*No-o,”” came the answer. 

“Sick ?”’ 

**No-o.” 

“Then what is the 


In one time and 


50) 


matter ?’’ asked the provost- 


| guard, angrily. 


her weary climb she saw the thick forest already | 


growing gloomy. 
melted into deep shadow. As she trudged slowly 
up the mountain she thought how far she was 
from any human being, and looked fearfully 
about her at every little sound that fell on her 
ear. 

It seemed hours to her before she stood on a 
level place at the top of a steep ascent, and realized 
that in five minutes she would be out of the woods 
and within sight of the little house far above. 
Her pause was brief. She went on briskly, 
saying to herself with a feeling of shame, ‘I 
know I'ma baby to be so scared, as Dick says, 
an’ I don't believe I'll be so any more.”’ 

But just at that moment when she was feeling 
so safe, and was rounding a sharp curve in the 

ad, what should she come upon but a great 
bear sitting directly in her path only a rod or two 
distant! She knew too well it was a bear, for 
she had seen one dead the previous summer. 
| In the first shock of fright Cilly dropped the 
basket and the cheese with an unearthly shriek. 
With a deep and terrible growl the bear arose to 
his feet and backed away from her a few steps. 
| At that Cilly, hardly knowing what she did, 
pulled off her sunbonnet, and waving it wildly 
toward the monster, filled the mountain air with 
a succession of screams which ought to have 
frightened even a bear. 

At the same instant she stooped, 
the cheese, and flung it into the bear's face. 
Bruin snarled savagely, looked at the cheese and 
smelled of ita moment, and then taking it in his 
mouth turned partly away in the road and stood 
watching Cilly. 

She filled her lungs and screamed longer and 
louder than before. In the daring of despair she 
even ran a step or two toward her foe, brandish- 
ing the sunbonnet furiously. 

At that Bruin whirled away and started up the 
road at a lumbering trot, with the cheese still in 
his ugly mouth. A moment later he disappeared 
in the forest some distance away. 

Cilly sank to the ground, quite exhausted 
physically, but her relief was mingled with a 
| feeling of triumph as delightful as it was new to 
her. 

“What will Dick say when he knows I scared 
off a bear with nothin’ but a sunbonnet!’’ she 
exclaimed. Just then she heard Dick’s voice 
calling in loud, startled tones, “Cilly! Cilly! 
Where be you?’’ and the instant afterward he 
| appeared within view, gun in hand, coming down 
the road with tremendous leaps. Cilly began to 
laugh hysterically. 

*““You can’t never make fun of me any more,”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘See that great bear’s tracks in 
the mud, will you?" 

As Dick stooped and examined them he grew 
white to his very lips. 

“Why, Cilly, he’s a monster!’’ he cried. 
‘““What’s become of him? How'd you get away 
from him ?”’ 

Then Cilly stood up and told the story, and 
Dick laughed and clapped his hands, and cried, 
“I'll give in, Cilly! You're a hero! You'd 
ought to have a pair of epaulettes as big as 
General Washington’s!"" But there was a queer 
break in his voice, and his eyes were luminous, 
for Dick was really fond of Cilly, and danger for 
her meant something for him, too. 

| They went home very quickly after Dick 
| gathered up as much as he could of the over- 
turned meal, and a Thanksgiving proclamation 
was at once issued in the little house on the 
mountain. 

“’Twas the cheese that saved you, Cilly!” 
cried her mother. “If he hadn’t took that cheese 


snatched up 


SUMMER 





A little way ahead the road | 





“I’m scared,’’ was the response, in a quaking 
voice; ‘‘and I want to go to the rear to raily !”’ 


* 
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IMPROVED. 


Opinions differ as to what things improve with 
age. Persons who dislike to rise with the lark 
can understand the feelings of the gentleman who 
figures in this incident: 

‘“‘How do you like your alarm-clock ?"’ 
the jeweller. 

‘*First-rate.”’ 

“You didn't seem pleased with it at first."’ 

“No. But it’s broken now.’’— Washington Star. 
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Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odoriless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. 


WHEEL CHAIR 


(Adv. 








Sold, Rented or  Saokanged by 8 








Small & Co.. 26 Bromfield St., Ot, 
OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Tr —— 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ANTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 

for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 

aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 

introduced. Only a small! capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. LORD, Agent, West Roxbary, Mass. 

LADIES’ FINE LOW CUT 

such as you pay $2.00 for at retail, 

delivered at your Post-Office, free, 

SHOES for Black or Russet, 

Wide Toe, Common Sense or Nar- 

row Toe, Opera (latter with Patent Tip). Sizes, 1 to 8; 

wid dths, A to EE. Remit by Postal Note or Money-Order. 

State size, width, style and color. Send for Catalogue. 

WINTHROP SHOE CO., Winthrop, Mass. 








BRAIN-WORKERS 


should use Winchester’s 


HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA| 


to keep the upplied with Phosphorus, and thus 
sustain the orce, Nerve Power and Energy. It 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous and 
general system 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


COWDRETSDENLEDTIAM 


“A Most Delicious Preparation.” 


A half-pound can cf Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, Tongue, Chicken or 
Turkey, will each make twenty-five 
delicious sandwiches by simply spread- 
ing the meat upon thin slices of bread 
that is at least one day old. 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts.” 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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}- Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct. 3. 
| Senior and College Preparatory Departments. 
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Ill. 


231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 
Junior, 
Address, 


Miss LOUGEE, 138 Wainut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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* Carriage 
Poles and Shafts 


May be shifted in ten seconds by using 
the Bradley Shaft Coupling. 








Every 
Bradley Wagon 


Is supplied with this superb device, 
and the Couplings may be sein to 
any carriage. ; 


ing and 


Catalogue describing this is coup 
Bradley 


more than 4o different stvles o 


Wagons mailed on application. 
“4 Warren St., New York 


BRADLEY 860, 3 
98 Sudbury St., Boston 


TEETER CRERRERESS HERERRSS 


Syracuse, N. Y. 





PERSSSESESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESASSSSSSES! 








Sparkling and healthful. Enjoyed by the 
whole family. No other root beer ex- 
tract equals Williams’ in strength and 
purity. One bottle of extract makes 5 
gallons. The great temperance drink, 


This is not only “ just as good” 
as others, but far better. One 
trial will support this claim. 
Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


Komchacin Caloric 


For 


Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
in 
little 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 





Ae Z*G, CALORIC Pan 


cases 
of marvel- 
+. a@ eure fre- 
qneatty follows a 
singne treatment, 
and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
erything needful to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of 81.00, 
Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC 
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co., 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





Henry THaver & Co’s 


Nutritive. 
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A NUTRITIVE NERVE TONIC, 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Particularly recommended in cases of mal-nutrition or non- 
assimilation of food, and in weakened conditions generally. 


For Consumption, Nervous Disorders, 


and wasting diseases, it is highly valuable, arresting waste 
of tissue, increasing the appetite and power of assimilation, 
and building up nerve force rapidly. 
in convalescence following prolonged sickness. 


Especially valuable 


Physicians desiring to prescribe a stimulating food, should 
notice the fact that this is not an ordinary compound of 
cheap ingredients, fortified with alcohol, injurious to the 
system, but a remedy prepared from the very best mate- 
rials and by a formula which has had the 
some of the best of the medical profession. 


endorsement of 


It combines in the most agreeable form the tonic proper- 
ties of CALISAYA, the 
TIVE of MALT and EXTRACT 
most condensed form the great remedies most useful in the 
treatment of the above-mentioned and kindred diseases. 


of Coca and the NuTri- 
3EEF, thus giving in the 


NERVINE 
OF 
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House Furnishings, Carpets, Etc. 








Paper Hangings 


A Correct Board. 


given by 





In Great Variety. 


Carefully selected from all the 
leading manufacturers’ lines, also 
a full and complete assortment of 


NEIL 
English, French y NAY. 
and German Saou 


Wall Papers 


always in stock and at lowest 
possible retail prices. 


J. W. GERRY, 


Remember the number. 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 








document, every American is entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
' average American pursues happiness nowa- 
days with a good-sized Sideboard. 


some hollow-chested, dyspeptic sideboards, 
and there are great, hearty, robust side- 
boards. A man is known by the sideboard 
he keeps. 


of friends as well as artistic taste. It is gen- 
erous in its endowment, but it is not con- 
tent with mere bigness; it has the charm 
of harmony and is artistically beautiful. 


Our line of Fine Dining-Room Furniture is not matched in this country. 


Paine’s Furniture G0,, 48 canat st., serrysise Rose 


OLID 
Siver 
ERVICE 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


SPOCNS AND FORKS. 


On the authority of a cértain famous 


The 





Sideboards tell many tales. There are 


PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then the article is plated entire. 

No possibility of worn spots at these points. 
Guaranteed in family use for 25 years. 

See that each article is stamped on back of 
handle, 

“E STERLING INLAID HE” 
Not “XIV” or “XII.” 

Not to be confused with such goods, which 

are sectional plated. Send for new folder. 


Ask your Jeweler for the INLAID Spoons and Forks. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. 





Here is a pattern which suggests the man 


South Side Boston 





Boston. 





Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, 


desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 


Public Authorities, Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 
expense, time and trouble should inquire 


Firms or Corporations into the inducements offered by our 


Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 
equipping of any interior in 

















Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 
Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 








Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


I “CARPETS: © ¥ 
Style - For more than three-quarters 
Quality sir neice tre site 
Price = 





portant requirements on the 
part of thousands of customers. 


John H. 
Pray, 
~ Sons & Co., 


658 Washington St. (Opp. Boyiston st.), BOSTON. 


a 

We are doing the same 
thing to-day — for YOU 
if you will permit. 
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omfort Powder 


Chafing. 
Itching. 


Cures 
Cures 
Cures Sunburn. 


Cures Insect Bites. 





Cures Pimples. 







Cures Ringworm. 


I'll telephone that baby across 
the street and see how he gets 
along so easy with chafing. 


Cures Tender Skin. 
Cures Fetid Sweat. 
Cures Nettle Rash. 
Cures Sore Feet. 

Cures Itching Piles. 


Omfort Powder 


Cures Eczema. 





Phew ! I smart in every wrinkle. 


ask how Comfort Powder does it. 


L'il telephone Jones an 
he can look so happy. 
Cures Bed Sores. 
Cures Burns. 


Cures all Inammation. 





i A box of Comfort Powder is a whole medi- 
cine chest at mountains or sea-shore. 
Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book, 


Sold by Druggists. 





My Eczema is worse. Doctor, 
what was that Powder you 


SCT cde com. Price 50c. per box, postage paid. om wa 
THE COMFORT POWDER COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
Use COMFORT SOAP if'antiteptic, Emoitient and Uurative. 25C. a Cake. 








Llama Cloths. 


The finest wash dress fabric ever offered at the price, a 
soft Cashmere finish in exquisite patterns and rare color- 
ings, including Blue, Cream, Lavender, Pink, Olive, Navy, 
Tan and Ecru grounds with colored figures. 

Cream with Black Figures. Cardinal with White Figures. 
Navy Blue with Stripes, Dots and Figures, and Black 
Grounds with White Figures for Mournings. 








l 
All 12; cents per yard. 


Dress .Patterns of 10 yards for $1.45, postage paid. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


When extra yards are required they can be ordered at the rate of 
12 1-2 cts. per yard, with an additional 2c. per yard for postage. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 























Free! 


The Harvard Camera 
is the best low-priced Photo- 
graph instrument in_ the 
world. 

Photographs made with 
this Camera are the most 
convincing arguments. 

A Postal Card request 
will secure one of these sam- 
ple photographs Free! 

The Harvard Camera 
and Outfit complete, only 
$1.75 by express, charges 
paid by the receiver, or $2.25 
by mail. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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PRICE-5-CENTS 


ARTICLES. 


++ 


Cherrycroft. Prize Serial Story. Enpirn E. Srowr 
A Girl's Venture. Chap. I]. (PAULINE WESLEY). 


Jakey and Jimmy. AvELE M. Snaw. 
Two Gamins Visit Central Park. 


An Experience with Tramps. J. L. Harnovur. 


An Escape from Robbers. 


The Yawning Crevasse. E. T. Y. Parkuurst. 
The Peril of Fohn Muir and His Dog. 


The Black Sentinel. 
Do Spiders Employ Police ? 


L. Atvorp DINGEE. 





Tales at a Ranch Fireside. THropore Rooseve tr. 
TI. “Buckskin” and the Bear. 


The Veterinary Surgeon. Dr. Austin PETERS. 
What the Profession offers Young Men. 


Editorials: Zhe Reciprocity Treaties; The German 
Elections ; Not “Humorous.” 


Poem. By Mrs. T. W. Hicernson. 


Children’s Page: Zhe Brook, an Illustrated Poem; 
Little Nurse Leslie; School is Done. 


Health Article: Sufferers from Consumption. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


JULY 18, 1898. 














For the Companion. 


PETE’S ALLIGATOR. 


Many years ago alligators were quite common 
in the large ponds and lagoons of the Southern 
States, several hundred miles from the coast. 
Now they are rarely found except much nearer 
the Gulf. Sometimes in a summer drought these 
ponds dried entirely up, and alligators, leaving 
them, would travel some distance across the 
country in search of water deep enough to hide 
in. 

Il remember on one occasion when I was mding 
with my mother along a country road in a 
carriage, and we were descending a slight dechivity 
which led to a small stream of water crossing the 
road, the horses suddenly stopped, snorted and 
endeavored to turn from the roadway. It was 
growing dusk, and objects ahead were indistinctly 
visible 

The driver alighted and called to a man who 
was following us on horseback to hold the 
horses, while he went forward to reconnoitre. 

He returned in great astonishment and an- 
nounced that lying across the road in the 
*“‘branch"’ was an alligator 

‘** Bout fifty foot long, hit "pears to me, mistis,” 
he added.. It was probably twelve feet long, and 
no more. 

The horses were taken from the carriage, led 
back a short distance and fastened toatree. ‘The 
men armed themselves with stout rails taken 
from a neighboring fence, and approaching from 
the direction of the head, began to belabor the 
beast with rapid blows. : 

When they had killed it they used the rails as 
levers and rolled the body into a ditch and left it. 
The horses, still trembling with fright, were 
refastened to the carriage and we resumed our 
journey. 

The occurrence was of course a most unusual 
one, but natural, as the alhgator was simply 
passing through the country in search of deep 
water, and had paused on its way to enjoy the 
coolness and comfort of the shallow stream it had 
come across. 

On a certain plantation there was an immense 
pond, covering more than one hundred acres of 


ground. It was the home of reptiles of every 
description. Snakes, particularly the moccasin, 
abounded Frogs were as thick as leaves, and 


fish and turtles swam its muddy waters 

Around the edges was a scant growth of low 
trees, with rank grass and weeds beneath them. 
This afforded hiding for rabbits, coons and other 
smallanimals Alligators of immense size crept 
lazily through it, or sunned themselves upon its 
banks. They could be heard at night bellowing 
like so many bulls of Bashan. 

Cattle grazed upon the rich, bordering grass, 
and occasionally a little calf would find itself 
snapped up by. two strong jaws When a calf 
was missing from the herd at mght the milk- 
woman simply announced to her mistress . 

“De yallergators got er nur calf." 

Hogs, too, were frequently lost in the same 
way as they rooted among the weeds. Some- 
times when an unwary dog in hot chase of a 
rabbit or coon jumped what appeared to be a 
rusty log, he would be crushed by a blow from 
an alligator’s taal. 

On the plantation where ths pond lay was a 
little negro boy, Pete by name, who owned a 
small black and white mongrel cur, famed as a 
rabbit and coon dog. His name was Jack His 
master, Pete, not old enough to do field work, 
was a Nimrod by instinct, and led or followed by 
Jack, haunted the borders of the pond in search 
of game. 

One day Jack scared up a rabbit, which made 
directly for the pond. On they came, the 
frightened bunny in the lead, his funny httle 
white tail bobbing in and out among the cotton- 
stalks, Jack next, his black and white sides 
converted into a gray streak with his flying leaps, 
and last, Pete, almost tearing himself in two to 
keep up, and shouting, “‘Lickem, Jack! Lickem, 
Jack!’’ at every step. They reached the border 
of the pond. 

In an instant Jack disappeared within two 
great jaws that lay open for him. Caught on the 
fly, as it were. They had missed the rabbit, 
which cowered a few yards ahead under some 
brush, but the aim was quicker and better for the 
dog. 

When Pete came up, amazed that he no longer 
heard Jack’s sharp yelps, he saw only a great 
alligator turn himself slowly from the land and, 
crunching something in his jaws, disappear under 
the water. It did not need Jack’s poor little 
black tail, hanging from one side of the alligator’s 
mouth, to tell his fate. 

Pete watched the pond all that day and the 
next for the return of the alligator. He could 
easily see, by a smooth place rubbed in the sand, 
where the alligator was accustomed to crawl out 
of the water. 

The third day, poor little Jack being thoroughly 





digested, there in the grass and weeds lay his | 
enemy, waiting for another tidbit. | 

Pete ran to his father, Uncle Jake, the planta- 
tion blacksmith, and told bis story of how the 
alligator had caught poor Jack and ‘splunged”’ 
into the water with him. And that he now lay, 
ready for capture. 

Jake, who was a perfect giant in size, issued 
from his shop, a rope in one hand and a heavy 
iron crowbar in the other. ‘Together he and Pete 
returned to the pond 

Negroes are not afraid to attack alligators. 
Their movements are so heavy and slow, it is 
easy to get out of their way when you are on 
your guard, the only care needed being to} 
stand well out of reach of the tail | 

With his crowbar Jake soon reduced the 
alligator to helplessness, while Pete executed a 
war-dance among the cotton rows. Jake then 
slipped a noose of the rope back of the alligator’s 
front legs, and tightening it, he and Pete dragged 
him to the quarters, where he lay in state in the 
broad street between the rows of houses 

The little negroes joined hands 1n a broad circle 
to dance and sing over their fallen enemy ; keeping 
at a safe distance, however, for they well knew 
an alligators disposition to affect death, or ‘‘play 
possum,’ as they called it. 

The popular impression among them was, that 
next to a fat dog, there was nothing an alligator 
so loved as a juicy little negro 

Led by Pete, as the hero of the occasion, they 
capered and shouted 

Aint you glad ole yallergator’s dead? 
one Juba, jump! fi 
Unker Jake dun kill him Wid a lick on de head ; 
Jump, Juba, jump! 

In the midst of the uproar there came a sudden 
flirt of the alhgator’s tail, which struck a barrel 
standing near. The barrel went spinning through 
the air, bounded among the singers and sent half 
a dozen of them heels over head into a heap. 
With yells of terror they flew in every direction— 
under the houses, into the houses and under the 
beds, and up into convenient trees. 

Jake rushed from his shop, a long 1ron rod in 
his hand, the pointed end red-hot from the forge. 
This he thrust into the alligators side, just in 
front of his leg 

There was no doubt of his being dead now. 
That flirt of his tail had probably been ns expirmg 
effort. 

Pete skinned him, and got the plantation shoe- 
maker to tan the hide and make him a parr of 
long boots, which he wore in memory of Jack 
whenever he went hunting. The skeleton of the 
head was nailed by Jake over his smithy door. 

The little negroes tied a rope to the denuded 
body and hauled it to the river side, and then 
rolled it over a steep bluff into the river below 

As the waters closed over the carcass Pete 
grinned and said . 

“Dar now. [ reck n sumthin gwine eat him 


now.” M E SarFro.p 
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HER WAY 


“T cale'late that women-folks all hev diffrent 
ways 0 makin’ known to ye when they aint 
pleased with your actions,’’ remarked Mr Jared 
Smith to ns wife, “but I wilt say that my 
brother Zek el’s wife hes got the cur'ousest o 
the hull lot Now you, Hetty, 1 ken allus tell 
when you're riled with me by —° ‘‘S'posin' 
you keep to what you’re talkin’ about,’ inter- 
posed Mrs Jared, sharply; ‘‘you began to speak 
o' ‘Zek'el's wife, if I aint lost my hearin’ © 


“Well, well, so I did,’ assented Mr. Smith, 
mildly, an’ I'll continoo on = She arnt one to git 
mad easy, an’ fire up; an’ she aint one to sulk, 
nor one to grumble; an’ when I'd been there a 
day or two I says to Zeke, 

***Doos she ever let on that things amt goin’ 
jest to suit her?’ 

** ‘She doos,’ says he. 

***Well, how? says I. 

***By what she calls me,” says he 

‘Well, I thought "twas cur’ous, fer I knew by 
what I'd seen of her she wa'n't the kind ot 
woman to call him names; but before my stay 
was out I had two opp'tunities of seein what he 
meant, an’ then Zeke he expounded her hull 
system to me, as ye might say. 

“It appears ‘t she’s got a reg‘lar graded rule 
fer addressin an’ speakin’ of Zeke, ’cordin’ to 
her feelin's toward him an’ his conduct; an’ this 
is it 

*‘When she feels jest plumb contented with 





him, she calis him ‘’Zek’el;’ when she's pooty 
fa’rly sat sfied, she says ‘Ezek’el;’ when she's 
kind o° displeased an’ some werrited, she says 
‘Ezek'el Smith;’ as she begins to git riled she'll 
speak to him as ‘husband fust, an’ then ‘Mr. 
Smith,’ an’ then she quits speakin’ to him, an’ 
talks to the children about ‘your pa,’ an’ finally } 
one day, when somethin’ or other went dretful 
wrong, she called him ‘your brother’ to me! 

“She don't say An ugly word, Zeke ‘llows, 
never, but she jest gits him as fur off in the way 
of a name as she can fetch it, an’ Zeke says it 
takes her quite a little spell to work back to the 
beginnin’ again, doin’ it by degrees. 

**When she mentioned him as my brother I 
didn’t scursly feel’s if he was any belongin’ o° 
hers, at all! It’s a kind of a cur’ous way she 
hes, but 1 s’pose p’r’aps in the long run it’s a sure | 
= Now if you, Hetty, was to try that plan 
er —”’ 

“Will you go out inter the shed an’ git me 
some kindlin’s, or can’t you make it convenient ?”’ | 
inquired Mrs. Smith, tartly. 
— seized the basket and started for the 
shed. 


| 
| 


“I reckon," he said, ruminatively, as he per- | 
formed his task, “that women-folks, take ’em by 
an’ large, aint apt to miss of makin’ their feelin’s | 





known, even if the hull lot of ’em don’t take the | 
same way to do it.” | 


231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 


| Homeand Day Schoo! for Girls will open Oct. 3. Junior, 


Senior and College Preparatory Departinents. Address, 
Miss LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


LADIES’ SWEATERS 


Made of the Finest White English Wool. 
Any size, Ladies’ or Men’s, sent on receipt of $3.00. 
T. W. Farnsworth, 91 Summer St., ‘ton, Mass. 


Boys and Girls 
MAKE 8 TO 10 DOLLARS A WEEK, 


Acting as agents for article needed in every household. 
Retails for 5 cents, 100 per cent. profit. Send two 2-cent 
stamps for sample and particulars to 

Worcester Spring Bed Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Your Wife’s Watch 


ought to be equal to yours; at least. 


Her minutes cost her more than 
ours and bring her less. You see 
hat at dinner time, at supper time, 

at breakfast time, and—well, all 
the time. Haven’t you learned her 
needs? She needs a watch that 
she can risk anywhere; accurate, 
stylish and genuine—and not ex- 
nsive: the new, quick-winding 
aterbury. Handsome as a hun- 
dred dollar watch, though it costs 
only $15 down to $4. 
It is cased in gold, filled, coin-sil- 

ver, etc. It is stem-winding 

and setting, a jeweled move- 

ment. It may save a costlier 


one. Every jeweler keeps 
this watch in all styles. 














«“Gingers 
With Brandy or Alcohol rum the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 
Baker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 


contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 
Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 
A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 
AIDS DIGESTION. 


Makes a Most Delicious Drink. 


Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and prevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes 
We Will A full package to ladies 
sending four cents in stamps 


SEND FREE to pay postage 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 





Portland, Me. 


| 





Clean Teeth, Sweet Breath 


secured and the tartar secre- 
tions destroyed by 


Ricksecker’s 


TOOTH POWDER. 


Its absolute purity, free- 
dom from acid and grit gives 
it superiority that imita- 
tions lack. 


Reject Substitutes. 
The Genuine is but 25c. in 
useful flasks 
At Druagsts or sent on receipt 
of thirteen 2-ct. stamps. 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 58 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


: Remember 


that the 


K. B. Extra Razor 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 

in private use. This can be truly said of 

no other razor under the sun. ; 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
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“The kind 
that suits.” 


Its Flavor is Unrivalled. 


Williams’ 
Root Beer 


Is a MODERN preparation of roots. Each 
bottle of Williams’ Extract makes 5 gallons of 
Delicious Root Beer of ‘‘ the kind that suits.’’ 





This is not only “just as good” 
as others, but far betier. One 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 











Can YOU Do It? 

















We think about every bright boy or girl can make ten words out of the letters in the word 


IVORINE. 


Our Offer. 





To every one who will send us a list of 10 words made 
from these letters, and (2) 2c. stamps to pay postage, etc., 
| we will mail‘our splendid book of 14 views of the famous Yellowstone Nat’! Park, 
|including views of wonderful geysers, waterfalls, Big Tree, height 327 feet, 


78 feet around it, Cow-boys lassoing wild steers, etc., etc. 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE COOD AFTER SEPT. 1, 1893. 





VORINE 


Washing Powder 











is a most wonderful preparation for 
washing Clothes, Dishes, Tin Ware, 
and in fact everything that soap is 
used for. 
less, but is the great enemy of dirt. 


Absolutely pure and harm- 


No cholera or other disease germs can exist where Ivorine is 


used. Your grocer keeps it. 


Try it. 


The manufacturers of Ivorine have been known for more than 


|50 years as makers of the celebrated Yankee Shaving Soap. 


Address your letter EXACTLY as follows: 


Proprietors of Ivorine Washing Powder, 
Box A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS C€0., 











